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Increase in Cost 
Of Government in 


310 Cities Shown 


Expenditures 66 Per Cent) 
Higher Than All States | 
And 2.8 Above Federal, 


Census Bureau States 


Debt of Municipalities 
Is $144 Per Capita 


Aggregate Payments Advanced 
From $19 Per Capita in 
1917 to $44 in 1930 With 
38 Per Cent for Education 


The cost of 310 city governments in} 
1930 was 66.4 per cent greater than the 
cost of all of the 48 State governments | 


and 2.8 per cent more than the cost of | 
the Federal Government, the Census Bu- 
reau announced May 13. These 310 cities 
comprised all with 30,000 or more inhab- 
itants, and owed a total debt of $6,857,- 
239,759, or $144.57 per capita, over and 
above their combined sinking fund assets 
at the close of the 1930 fiscal year, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau. 


Aggregate Payments , 
Aggregate payments to maintain the | 
general departments of the city gov-| 
ernments increased from $19.07 per capita | 
in 1917, to $43.68 per capita in 1929, to} 
$44.53 in 1930, the figures show. These} 
payments were said not to include a total | 
of $405,152,731 paid by the cities as in- | 
terest on debts and $1,115,220,324 expended 
for perraanent improvements including 
payments for public service enterprises. 
such as electric light plants and water- 
works. 

Of the $2,112,198,973 expended by all o 
the city governments to operate genera 
departments, 38 per cent was used for 
education and 19.6 per cent for the protec- 
tion of property and persons. The princi- | 
pal sources of city revenue were shown | 
to have been general property taxes, spe- | 
cia! taxes, licenses, special assessments. | 
fines, incomes from city enterprises and | 
similar resources. | 

Assessed Valuation 

The assessed valuation oi property sub- 
ject to ad valorem taxation for city pur-| 
poses in 1930 in these 310 cities aggre- 
gated $87,234,279,162; on which were col- 
lected city taxes totalling $2,389,319,479 
and averaging $50.37 per capita, according 
to the Bureau’s statement, which follows 
in full text: 

According to a statement just issued by 
the Bureau of the Census the govern- 
mental costs of cities having a population 
of over 30,000, for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to $3,810,681,763; 
the aggregate revenue receipts were $3,- 
418,502,995; and the total net indebtedness 
was $6,857,239,759. 

Two-thirds Increase 

The total governmental-cost payments 
of the cities were 664 per cent greater 
than similar payments of the government 
of the 48 States, and 2.8 per cent greater 
than those for the Federal Government 
for the fiscal year 1930. ; 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of the 
city governments of the 310 cities for the 
fiscal period 1930 amounted to $2,112,198,- 
973 or $44.53 per capita. In 1929 the per 
capita for operation and maintenance of 
general departments was $43.68, and in 
1917, $19.07. Payments for the operation 
of public service enterprises, as water- 
works, electric light plants, and similar en- 
terprises, amounted to $178,109,735; inter- 
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United Kingdom Cuts 
Adverse Trade Ratio 


Imports Decreased and Exports 
Increased During April 


The adverse trade balance of the United 
Kingdom in April was the smallest since 
the World War, as imports dropped 13 per 
cent and exports advanced 11.5 per cent, 


according to a Department of Commerce 
statement May 13. 





Imports.from the United States dropped | 


13.5 per cent in tHe first quarter of the 
year, compared with the first three months 
of 1931, the Department was advised in a 
cablegram from Commercial Attache Wil- 
liam L. Cooper, London. Imports from 
other countries showed proportionate de- 
creases, but those from the Empire were 
considerably higher. 

The first four months of the year showed 
an unfavorabze balance of trade in iron 
and steel prqducts, but there was a favor- 
able balance in March and April. The 
statement follows in full text: 

A further decline in fmports and an 
increase of exports, making the adverse 


balance of merchandise trade the smallest | 


since the war, were the features of British 
trade during April, according to a cable 
to the Commerce Department yesterday 
from Commercial Attache W. L. Cooper, 
London. 

Imports were registered at £53,227,000, 
while exports were £34,782,000. Reexports 
were £4,641,000. As compared with March, 
imports declined about 13 per cenit, while 
exports were up 11.5 per cent, and re- 
exports dropped 14.5 per cent. 

The decline in imports was shown 
mostly in foodstuffs and raw materials, 
especially cotton and wool, while some de- 
creases were noted in manufactures, 
mainly in metal goods, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and woolens. The rise 
in exports was indicated mainly in vehi- 
cles and machinery. 

British imports from the United States 
for the first quarter were shown as £24,- 
434,000, a drop of 13.5 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same period last year, the 
cable stated. Imports from other coun- 
tries déclined:in the same proportion, but 
imports from within the British Empire 
were substantially higher. Exports to the 
United States were 18 per cent lower than 
last year. 

Great Britain showed an unfavorable 
balance of trade in iron and steel products 
for the first four months of this year, but 
changed this to a favorable balance in 
March and April after a sharp drop in 
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Farm Valuations 
Decline One-fourth 


| Decrease of 20 Billions During | 


Last Decade Is Disclosed 
By Census Bureau 


| WHE the number of farms in the | 


United States was declining 2.5 per 
cent and she farm population 3.7 per cent 
in the decade from 1920 to 1930, the value 
of farm property declined more than $20,- 
000,000,000 to a total of $57,245,544,269, a 
decrease of 26.5 per cent, according to 
an agricuitural census summary for the 


}entire country issued May 13 by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of Com- | 
| merce. 


The farm population on April 1, 1930, 
was 30,445,350 and the number of farms 
was 6,288,648. Part of the decline in the 


| number of farms is attributed to a change 
|in the definition of a farm, which is now 


regarded, it was explained, as all the land 
directly farmed by one person, either by 


|his own labor or with the assistance of 


members of his household or hired em- 
ployes. The land operated by a partner- 
ship is likewise considered a farm, as: is 


|that operated by a manager or tenant. 


No tract of less than three acres was con- 
sidered a farm unless its agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1929 were valued at $250 or more. 

The farms in the country in 1930 con- 
tained 986,771,016 acres, 3.2 per cent more 
than those in 1920, it was shown. The 
farms, including the buildings on them, 
were worth only $47,879,838,358 two years 
ago, the value having dropped 27.8 per 


; cent in a decade, due entirely to a slump 


in land values. Implements and machin- 
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Proposal to Adjust 
Tariffs Is Analyzed 
By Secretary Mills 





Additional Levy Would More 
Than Offset Currency De- 
preciation in Some Cases, 


He Teils House Group 


The bill (H. R. 8688) to adjust tariff 


levies so as to compensate for deprecia- | 
tion of foreign currencies “would involve | 
real administrative difficulties” and raise | 


duties in certain circumstances to a 
greater degree than they have been re- 


duced by depreciation of currencies, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, 
said in a letter to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means May 13. The letter 
was read into the record of the Commit- 
tee’s hearings on the bill. 

On the same day, Silas Strawn, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, advised the Committee by let- 
ter that the Chamber wished to urge the 
necessity of legislation to correct the sit- 
uation which has ariseh as a result of 
foreign currency depreciation. The Cham- 
ber has no specific recommendation to 
make on the subject, however, Mr. Strawn 
wrote. 

Industrial Problems Outlined 


Ten witnesses appeared before the com- 
mittee May 13, all presenting the problems 
that their industries face due, at least 
in part, they said, to the unfair competi- 
tion to which they are subjected because 
of the depreciation in foreign currencies. 
Several contended that unless 
justment proposed in the pending bill is 
made soon their industries in this coun- 
try will be forced to close their doors. 

The letter from Mr. Mills follows in 
full text: 

“Mr. Chairman: 


I have your letter of 


compensating for depreciation in foreign 
currencies.’ 


Provisions Explained 


“The bill provides an additional duty 
on articles imported from any country 


as proclaimed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on Oct. 1, 1931. 

“The additional duty would apply to 
articles dutiable under existing law and to 
exempt articles if the latter are of the 
class or kind, mined, produced, or manu- 


|be equal to the difference between the 
ard value of the unit of foreign currency 


ing rate as of the date of exportation. 
It is further provided that in the assess- 
ment and collection of duties under ex- 
isting law the value of articles shall be 
| determined at the stand-rd value of the 
|monetary unit of the c try of expor- 
tation on Oct. 1, 1931. act would be 
in effect until Dec. 31, 3. 

“The intention of the bil apparently is 
to provide an additional duty which will 
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REVIEW of. the old age pension 
~% laws of 17 States and the pension 
and insurance plans of 39 forei 
countries has just been published 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Pointing out that no Federal action 
has as yet been taken in the United 
States other than the introduction of 
bills in recent sessions of Congress, the 
bulletin states that all systems estab- 
lished under State laws are straight 
pensions plans, the entire cost being 
borne by the public through taxation. 

Study of the experience abroad, it is 
pointed out, shows that while a few 
countries have similar pension schemes, 
and some have both pension and in- 
surance plans, in the great majority 
the system is conducted on am insur- 
ance basis with the workers, emloyers 
and state all contributing in fixed pro- 
portions. 

Extracts from sections of the bulletin 
dealing with old age pensions in the 
United States follow: . 

“Although State legislation to provide 
assistance for indigent aged citizens is 
of comparatively recent development in 





this ad-| 


April 15, 1932, requesting .a report on bill | 
H. R. 8688, ‘To equalize tariff duties by | 


whose currency is 5 per cent or more be- | 
low the standard value of such currency | 


}factured in the United States, and would | 
value of the imported article at the stand- | 


on Oct. 1, 1931, and the value at the buy- | 


Old Age Pension 


y | 


The United 
g Corporation 


Bonus Payment 


With Controlled 
Inflation Advised 


Minority Report Submitted 
By House Group Asserts 
Entire Nation Would Be 
Benefited by Proposal 


Relief to Veterans 
Declared Necessary 








Issuance of Fiat Money Is Not 
Contemplated Under Meas- 
ure as Reported, Ten Mem- 
bers of Committee Assert 


Full payment of veterans’ adjusted com- 
pensation certificates through a “reason- 
able and controlled” expansion of the cur- 
rency, as proposed in a bill (H. R. 7726) 
pending in the House, not only would 


give relief to veterans but would also im- 
prove the economic condition of the entire 
Nation, according to a minority report 
from the House Committee on Ways and 
Means filed with the House May 13. 


Amendment Favored 


The Committee minority advocated 
passage of the bill with an amendment, 
disagreeing with the majority report of 
May 8 Ten members of the Commit- 
tee signed the minority statement, which 
was filed in the House by Reperesentative 
Vinson Dem.), of Ashland, Ky. (The 
majority report was printed in full text 
in the issue of May 9.) 

“It should be made plain at the out- 
set,” the minority report explains, “that 
| the sponsors of this legislation have taken 
the position that the adjusted service cer- 
tificates should be paid in full at this 
time only if it can be done advantage- 
ously to the United States and to the 
betterment of the economic status of the 
| country.” 





Other Signatories 

The other signers of the report were: 
Representatives McCormack (Dem.), of 
Dorchester, Mass.; Hill (Dem.), of Water- 
ville, Wash.; Cullen (Dem.), of New York 
City; Sullivan (Dem.), of New York City; 
Dickinson (Dem.), of Clinton, Mo.; Eslick 
(Dem.), of Pulaski, Tenn.; Sanders (Dem.), 


ville, Ark., and Canfield (Dem.), of Bates- 
ville, Ind. 

“The greatest need of this country now 
is more money in circulation. It is stated 
in the majority report that we now have 
outstanding currency of  $5,400,000,000, 
which is $900,000,000 more than we had 
in 1929. The majority of the Committee, 
therefore, in effect, says that we do not 
need more circulating money. While, in 
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Preference Opposed 
On Assets of Banks 


Secretary Mills Objects to 
Bill to Favor Transferors 
Of Negotiable Paper 





[ 


| 
1 

Adoption of legislation (S. 4034) to give 
the status of preferred creditor to the 
| transferor of a negotiable instrument to 
|@ national bank in case the bank fails, 
| was urged, May 13, before a Senate Bank- 
| ing and Currency subcommittee, by repre- 

sentatives of various national business 
associations. 

A letter opposing the bill, however, was 
| filed with the Committee from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Odgen L. Mills, as 
adressed to Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, chairman of the Banking 
|} and Currency Committee. 

Supporting the measure, which is spon- 
|sored by Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of 
Texas, were Representative Strong (Rep.), 
of Blue’ Rapids, Kans.; E. H. Hogueland, 
president, Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Thomas B. Paton, Jr., 
New York City, assistant general counsel, 
American Bankers’ Association; Raymond 
G. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y., secretary of 
the International Apple Association; J. W. 
Davis, Chicago, of the American Fruit and 
Vegetable Shippers Association; Chester 
Harrison, Brownwood, Tex., of the Texas 
| & American Wholesale Grocers Assoca- 
| tions; George O. Smith, Washington, D. C., 
|}of the National League of Commission 
| Merchants; J. W. Herscher, Charleston, 
| W. Va., former president of the National 
| Wholesale Grocers Association; Robert F. 
Miller, New York City, vice president of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
| America; Harold R. Young, Washington, 
|D. C., representing the National Retail 
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; Bloni of States 


And Foreign Countries Reviewed 





the United States, the movement has 
gathered impetus during the past few 
years and there were at the end of 
1931 such laws in 17 States. 


“In not all of these States has the 
actual payment of pensions begun. At 


the end of 1930, an inquiry by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics showed, only nine States had 
actually put the system into force. 
These were the States of California, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. Im these States 10,307 old 
people were being given periodic cash 
payments, at an average rate of $14.32 
per month. Altogether, the citizens of 
these States spent $1,714,388 in old age 
pensions during 1930. 

“Five counties in Minnesota adopted 
the pension plan, but none of these paid 
any pensions in 1930. 
| “New York began the payment of 

pensions Jan. 1, 1931, and data supplied 

to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the 
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of Canton, Tex.; Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- | 


Inquiry Into Stocks 
Is to Be Resumed 


Senate Committee to Direct In-' 
vestigation to Developments 
Since Previous Hearings 


FAFARinas will be resumed May 19 by 

the Senate Banking and Currency 
| Committee in its inquiry into activities on 
the New York Stock Exchange, it was 
announced May 13 by Senator Norbeck 


(Rep.), of South Dakota, Chairman, fol- 
lowing an executive session of a steering 
committee to consider developments from 
studies made since the last hearing. 

“The, counsel has uricovered plenty of 
evidence of rotten practices for robbing the 
public,” Senator Norbeck said, adding that 
;}some of these cases would be ready by 
May 19. While no subpoenas have been 
issued yet, it was explained, it is prob- 
|able that\ some will be for appearances 
at this and subsequent hearings. 

Senator Norbeck pointed out that going 
through books and records to develop cases 
has been a slow process but good head- 
way has been made. Brokers have been 
told, he said, that they can give over 
their information or come before the 
Committee with their books. The fact 
that they give information wanted, how- 
ever, he added, does not mean that they 
will not be called> to Washington to 
testify. 


System Is Developed 
For Rating Prisoners 
Placed on Probation 


| 
i 
\ 








‘Plan to Measure Effect on 
Offenders’ Later Life Is 
Explained by Officer of 


Federal Prison Bureau 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 13.—A system of 
rating prisoners who have been placed on 
probation in order to measure the effect 
of the probationary period on an offender’s 
later life was explained to the National 


Probation Association here today by Ben- 
nett Mead, statistician of the Prison Bu- 
reau of the Department of Justice. 

The system involves arbitrary merits 
and demerits for the sybject’s activities 
both while he is on probation and after 
he is discharged into normal life again, 
Mr. Mead said. Pointing to the 321 per 
cent increase in'the number of Federal 
pens during the last two years, 

. Mond explained the need for check- 
ing up on probationary work. His address 
follows in part: 


Increase in Probationers 


So far as probation is concerned, the 
need for evaluation is becoming steadily 
more acute, along with the expansion of 
the Federal probation system. Since July 
1, 1930, the number of full-time salaried 
probation officers has increased from 8 to 
63, while the number of probationers un- 
der their supervision has grown from 4,- 
281 on July 1, 1930, to about 20,200 on 
April 1, 1932, an increase of 321 per cent 
in less than two years. 

There is no question that probation 
departments, as well as correctional in- 
stitutions and other social agencies deal- 
ing with crime and delinquency, have 
lagged far behind business and industry 
in the use of sicentific techniques. Dur- 
ing the coming years we may expect to 
see increasingly strenuous efforts on the 
part of all these agencies to modernize 
their activities. One highly important 
phase of this process of modernization is 
the development of more scientific means 
of evaluation. For evalaution is essential, 
not only to test the present effectiveness 
of probation work, but as a basis for the 
progressive improvement of probation 
techniques, and for the securing of in- 
formation a; to types of personnel needed, 
and the sort of training which is needed 
to fit them for their profession. 


Aid in Rehabilitation 


Still a‘further reason for evaluation is 
the fact that it will help toward the bet- 
ter public understanding of community 
conditions which hinder success and pro- 
mote failure in the effort to rehabilitate of- 
fenders. Probation, like other social work, 
often seems to the thoughtful worker to be 
a never-ending and hopeless struggle to 
salvage the human wreckage left in the 
wake of destructive social processes. All 
probation workers know that widespread 
economic insecurity, unemployment, in- 
adequate incomes, bad housing, over- 
crowding, degrading family and neighbor- 
hood life, create culture-beds of crime. 
The elimination of such conditions will 
require for social planning and for the 
preventive work of the social engineer. 

There is real hope that the thorough- 
going and scientific evaluation of proba- 
tion. work may develop more conclusive 
evidence of the social and economic condi- 
tions which foster crime and delinquency. 
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Highway-aid Bill 
Lr : 

Reported in Senate 





Deductions Proposed for Previ- 
ous Advances to States 


The general authorization bill (S. 36) 
for Federal aid to States for highway ex- 
tension in the fiscal years 1934 and 1935 
was reported to the Senate, May 13, by 
Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, author 
of the measure and chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads which recommended enactment. 

The measure provides authority for ap- 
propriations of $125,000,000 in each of the 
fiscal years mentioned. An amendment 
added by the Committee prescribes that, 
in apportioning the funds, deductions 
shall be taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment on account of $80,000,000 advanced, 
last year, as an emergency measure. 

The total deduction each year on ac- 
count of the advances amounts to $16,- 
000,000 under the legislation and con- 
forms to the provisions of the advances 
that they should be repaid in five years. 

An amendment also was added that 
would provide for appropriations of $7,- 
500,000 in each of the years for use in 
construction and maintenance of ap- 
proach roads to national parks and 
monuments. 
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Changes Offered . 
As Senate Opens | 
Tax Bill Debate 


Senator Smoot Describes It. 
As the Best That Could Be 
Written at the Time, in 
Presenting Measure 


| 
| 
! 
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Mr. Couzens Seeks 
1918 Income Taxes 


Senator Walsh, Massachusetts, 
Proposes General Sales Tax 
To Replace Some of Income 
And Nuisance Levies 


The new tax bill was laid before the 
Senate May 13 for its first consideration, 
and the methods under which it is pro- 
posed to raise more than $1,000,000,000 in 
new revenue to balance the budget im- 
mediately became the subject of contro- 
versy. 

The bill w escribed by Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, which revised the House 
measure, as the best that could be writ- 
ten under present circumstances. Senators 
| Couzens (Rep.), of Micnigan, and Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, were of a dif- 
ferent view, however, and the Michigan 
Senator supported his criticism of the in- 


in the form of the 1918 schedule, highest 
/in the country’s history. 


Sales Tax Advocated 


Senator Walsh, selected by sales tax ad- 
|vocates as their leader, put forward an 
argument for a general sales tax to re- 
place some of the income tax levies and 
many of the so-called nuisance taxes. He 
took issue with Senator Couzens on the 
latter’s proposed increase in income taxes, 
declaring that the amendment would add 
another burden to the “middle man.” 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
proposed to tax beer of 2.75 per cent al- 
coholic content’ in place of high income 


come tax rates by offering an amendment | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


America Approves 
Calendar Proposa 


l 


Nose to Geneva Favors Fixed 
Feast Days if Religious 
Groups Approve Plan 


HE United States has sent a note to the 
League of Nations giving approval 
from an economic point of view to the 
League proposals to fix definitely such | 
movable feast days as Easter and Good 
| Friday, but stating further that the final 
question should be left to the religious | 
authorities concerned. | 
The note was sent in reply to an in- 
quiry from the League of Nations asking 
|whether the Government of the United 
States supported the proposal. The De- 
| partment’s announcement of the note and 
jthe inquiry sent by the League, made 
| public May 13, follows in full text: 

The following-note, dated April 25, 1932, 
has been delivered to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations: 

“The Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States of America presents his 
compliments to the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations, and has the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of his com- 
munication of Feb. 5, 1932, setting forth 


| 
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‘Mr. Hoover Declared 


To Favor 24 Million 
Cut in Army Funds 


‘House Votes, 141 to 135, to 
Retain Provision for the 
Compulsory Retirement 


Of 2,000 Officers 


After a conference with President 
Hoover at the White House May 13, Repre- 
| Sentative Wood (Rep.), of LaFayette, Ind., 
|ranking minority member of the House 


Committee on Appropriations, declared 
that the President is “insistent upon a 
$24,000,000 cut in the Army appropriation 
bill below the buget estimates. He said 





America’s National 


taxes. He predicted revenue from this 


President Hoover had authorized him to 
source would total $500,000,000 a year, and 
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President Calls 
For Mobilization 


Of Timid Capital’ 


|Says Emergency Powers Can 


Be Invoked in Combating 
Depression, Although 
They May Be Distasteful 


Proposes to Avoid 
Drain on Taxpayer 


Minority Group in Senate to 
Draft Bill for Bond Issues 
Special Economy Committee 
Preparing Program 


President Hoover declared in a state- 
ment May 13 that although he has “no 
taste for any, such emergency powers in 
the Government,” the new economic re- 


lief program he has just proposed is a nec- 
essary temporary expedient to mobilize 
“timid capital” to speed national recovery. 

The first necessity, Mr. Hoover asserted, 
is to balance the budget as a meats of 
reestablishing public confidence. When 
that is accomplished, the Nation’s credit 
machinery will again begin to function 
and the emergency powers will ‘be un- 
necessary, he said. 

The statement, follows in full text: 


Hope for Balanced Budget 

“Our job in the Government is unity 
of action to do our part in an unceasing 
campaign to reestablish public confidence. 
That is fundamental to recovery. The 
imperative and immediate step is to 
balance the budget and I am sure the 
Government will stay at this job until it 
is accomplished. 

“When our people recover from frozen 
confidence then our credit machinery will 
begin to function once more on a normal 
basis and there will be no need to exercise 
the emergency powers already vested in 
any of our governmental agencies or the 
further extensions we are proposing for 
the Reconstruction Corporation. 

No Drain on Taxpayer 

“If by unity of action these extensions 

of powers are kept within the limits I 





speak for him to this extent. 

Representative Wood charged that 
Army officials, who had appeared re- 
cently before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs in connection with the bill, 
had misrepresented conditions. “I So 
they were not giving the true facts,’\ he 


!announced his intention to “continue to 
| fight” for inclusion of his proposal. 
Maintenance of Credit 
“There is imposed upon us the all-im- 
portant duty of taking immediate and 


adequate steps to place the finances of : 
the" Government upon an unquestioned | said, “but now that I have talked with the 


sound basis and to provide for the continu-| President I know the truth. It is ridicu- 

ance of the public credit unimpaired,”| lous for the Army to try to misrepresent 

Senator Smoot told the Senate. | conditions, especially when there is such 
“The course which the Congress pursues urgent: need for economy. 

in dealing with this problem will inevi- Votes to Retire 2,000 Officers 

tably affect the welfare of every man and By a teller vote of 135 ayes to 141 nays 

woman in the country. the House, in Committee of the Whole on 

Fear of Federal Deficit | May 13, rejected an amendment to strike 

“ : |from the War Department appropriation 
It is becoming increasingly apparent | i the section which provides for com- 

that this, the most severe depression in+ 1 : t of 2.000 offi f th 

the country’s history, has reached a stage - ae a yeni en yf : oS vo 0 ane 

in which doubt and uncertainty are ob-| ‘eration of the bili will be resumed 

structing the processes of rehabilitation | Yay 14 0 . 

and recovery, which the wealth of our re- eae 

sources and the industry and enterprise;, BY, ® Viva voce vote the House wrote 

of our people assure us. There is fur- | into the bill an amendment to the section 

thermore, little doubt that an important | Which provides for the retirement of the 

contributing factor in this situation, par-| aa “7 ee to es = = mn. 

ticulary in recent months, has been the| “rement shal’ be made on a basis of ellin 


concern which has been aroused by the | ciency instead of age. It was explained 
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Expenses Analyzed 
For School Support 





occurrence of heavy deficits in the Federal | hat officers in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
budget and by the prospect of further | seers of the Air Corps would be exempt 
| under this adopted amendment. 
| Saving of Nearly Four Million 
| The first motion, which was defeated, 
|was made by Representative Barbour 
(Rep.), of Fresno, Calif., and the other 
| amendment, which the House adopted, was 
by Representative McSwain (Dem.), of 
| Greenville, S. €., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. The Barbour 
enn © was a. -< in debate, 
1 i wou ave increased the total appropria- 
Public Education Cost Each |tion ‘of the bill by $3,614,000. 
Voter Ten Cents Per Day | Congress is making a serious effort to 
I 9 |bring about economy of Government ex- 
Says Education Office | penditures and deserves credit, instead of 
| criticism, according to a series of speeches 
Public education in the United States, cre Seite eee a 
costs the voting population but 10 conte | Representative Fitzpatrick (Dem.), of 
a day per capita, E. M. Foster, chief, di-|New York City, first told the House that 
vision of statistics, Federal Office of Ed-|thousands of letters have been reveived 
ucation, stated orally May 13 in announc- | — See pore a hg 
ing that the expenditure has reached criticized what he said is propaganda. 
$2,656,420,316 annually, according to lat-| Representative Gilbert (Dem.), of 
est statistics. Shelbyville, Ky., told the House that the 
« Approximately $3,500,000,000 was re- | Severance of 2,000 Army officers from the 
ceived by all types of schools, public and | active list is an economy and he said it 
private, in 1930, the year for which latest |is the duty of Congress to effect substan- 
composite statistics are available. Of this| tial economies. He said he had received a 
amount 82 per cent went to publicly sup- | letter from an outstanding Kentuckian 
ported schools he said. Total expendi-| favoring reduction of Government ex- 
tures of public and private schools were | penses by $1,000,000,000. 
$3,234,638,567, he added. Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
The important place education occupies |quiam, Wash., speaking on the need of 
in this country, Mr. Forster pointed out,|trained men for the military establish- 
is obvious from the fact that, of the| ment and warning against the danger of 
whole source of educational revenue avail- | overreduction of the national defense, of- 
able for defraying educational costs, 78 | fered an amendment to reduce the ap- 
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‘Unified Efforts Urged in Handling 


Juvenile Crime and Delinquency 





GTATIOTION on juvenile crime and 
delinquency in the United States 
are so inadequate and inaccessible that 
for the Nation as a whole there is no 
certainty of its extent or cost or whether 
it is increasing or decreasing, the report 
on “The Delinquent Child,” issued May 
13 by the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, points out. 

It is roughly estimated that 200,000 
children of juvenile court age appear | 
annually in a juvenile court, but data 
do not cover all cities, nor all types of 
courts. 

Actual cost of maintaining 150 insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents has been 
placed at $22,300,000, while the total in- 
vestment in lands, buildings, and equip- 
ment has been estimated at $56,900,000. 
The following additional information 
‘eoncerning delinquency was supplied by 
the conference from the report: 

* At least 200,000 children, on the basis 
of the best available estimates are dealt 
with by courts each year on delinquency 
charges. Many more are dealt with by 


police without court action, and thou- 
sands of others who are equally delin- 
quent do not come in conflict with leg- 
ally constituted authority. There is 
ample indication that adult crime has 
its earlier manifestations in juvenile de- 
linquency and failure to develop satis- 
factory social relations. 

No one can state with certainty 
whether juvenile delinquency as known 
to police and courts is increasing or de- 
creasing, becausé of the absence of re- 
liable and comprehensive data over a 
period of years for the United States, 
the States (with two or three excep- 
tions), or local communities. With 
practically no foundation of factual 
material, there is perennial agitation in 
the United States about “youth and the 
crime wave.” 

In 1840, as in 1920 and succeeding 
years, alarmists have made sensational 
statements regarding the increase of 
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eral’s Office and regular commissioned of- | 


have proposed they do not affect the 
budget. They do not constitute a drain 
on the taxpayer. They constitute tem- 
porary mobilization of timid capital for 
positive and definite purpose of, speeding 
the recovery of busines, agriculture and 
employment. 

“I have, however, no taste for any such 
emergency’ powers in the Government. 
But we are fighting the economic conse- 
quences of overliquidation and unjustified 
fear as to the future of the United States. 
The battle to set our economic machine 
in motion in this emergency takes new 
forms and requires new tactics from time 
to time. We used such emergency powers 
to win the war; we can use them to fight 
the depression, the misery and suffering 
from which are equally great.” 

Proposed Bond Issue 

In the Senate, plans began to evolve 
for the drafting of a separate bill provid- 
ing for the use of a bond issue of $2,000,- 
000,000, and a committee of minority 
members was named to formulate the 
plan, according to an oral statement, May 
13, by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Are 
kansas, minority leader. 
| Senator Robinson and a group of minor- 
| ity members conferred over the program 
suggested by President Hoover and the 
|outline submitted earlier by Senator 
Robinson, but did not reach a final agree- 
ment on their course. The minority 
leader explained that the task of framing 
& program had been Jeft to the committee 
with a view to expediting action which he 
anticipated early next week. He declined 
to say whether the committee would pro- 
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World Conference 


On Silver Endorsed ° 








House Coinage Committee Files 
Report on Resolution 


The President of the United States 
would be authorized to call an interna- 
tional monetary conference under the pro- 


visions of a resolution ordered favorably 
| reported May 13 by the House Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures. The 
resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, etc., that the President is au- 
thorized and requested to invite all in- 
terested countries of the world to join 
with representatives of the United States 
; at an international conference, to be par- 
ticipated in by as many countries as may 
be willing to send representatives, and 
having as its object: 

(1) The adjustment of national curren- 
cies to the gold standard, (2) the correc- 
tion of the dislocation of international ex- 
changes, (3) the revaluation of silver 


-| wherever used as money and as monetary 


reserve, and (4) the raising of commodity 
price levels to a point sufficiently high to 
restore the normal basis of economic rela- 
tion between private debtors and credi- 
tors, such conference having as its moti- 
vation the desire to improve the condition 
of all participating countries in exchang- 
ing commodities and services within each 
such country and among such countries, 
and such conference having as the mat- 
ters for its consideration and for ree- 
ommendation to the participating nations 
for action, the following: 

(1) The maintenance or restoration of 
the gold monetary standard within such 
countries as are desirous and capable of 
employing it, and the adjustment of mone- 
tary exchanges among such countries and 
other countries; 

(2) The discontinuance of the debase- 
ment of silver and silver coin and/or the 
discontinuance of sales by governments of 
silver obtained from the coin or monetary 
reserve of such countries; 

(3) The restoration of debased silver 
coinage to its former fineness; 

(4) The absorption into coinage or gov- 
ernmental monetary reserve of additional 
amounts of silver; 

(5) Means by which cover operation in 
silver may be reversed; and 

(6) Such other methods dealing with 
monetary and/or euebange conditions as 
may be appropriate to follow the purpose 
of the conference. " 
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Use of Malaria 


In Treatment of 
_ Paralysis Grows 
Public Health Service Seeks 
Method of Keeping Germs 


Of Disease Alive for Inoc- 
ulation of Patients 
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The best method of keeping alive the 
parasites of malaria while they are be- 
ing transported to various points for use 
in infecting people with malaria as @& 


treatment of general paralysis is being 
sought by the Public Health Service in 
cooperation with the State Hospital at 
Columbia, 8. C., the Service announced 
May 13. Many persons already have been 
virtually cured of general paralysis when 
they were infected with a case of malaria, 
whereas about 98 per cent of such patients 
formerly died in three or four years be- 
fore the malarial treatment was discov- 
ered, according to the Service. 

The Service and the hospital will ex- 
periment to determine how these malarial 
parasites may be kept alive in various 
forms of culture media, such as the blood 
form, as well as the same form as con- 
tained in the body of the mosquito, the 
Service explained. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Treatment Confirmed 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, cooperating with the State Hospital 
at Columbia, S. C., has recently inau- 
gurated a program of study pertaining to 
the treatment of general paralysis with 
induced malaria. 

For the past several decades psychi- 
atrists have known that cases of general 
paralysis which became infected with 
febrile disease frequently showed complete 
remissions for long periods of time. 

Professor Wagner-Jauregg of Vienna 
was one of the first of these observers, 
and in 1917 introduced the treatment of 
this form of insanity by artificially in- 
oculating his patient with malaria blood. 
The results of this first attempt were so 
successful that the information rapidly 
spread to all of the countries of the civil- 
ized world, and his observations have 
been repeatedly confirmed. 

More Than 10,000 Treated 

It is probable that well over 10,000 cases 
have been reported in the medical litera- 
ture to date, and a study of these reports 
shows that about 25 per cent of the 
patients so treated have a complete re- 
mission, may be returned to their homes, 
and, in almost all cases, resume their 
former occupation; these cases may be 
considered as practically cured. The ex- 
cellent results of this treatment may be 
more easily discerned when one remem- 
bers that previous to its introduction per~- 
manent remissions occurred in general 
paralysis in only about 1 to 2 per cent 
of the cases, and the patients died within 
th: to four years. 

Dee of the chief difficulties in carrying 

out this treatment is the maintenance of 
an infected individual at all times who 
may be used as a donor in furnishing 
plood containing the malarial parasites. 
Such blood will keep after being taken 
from the body for a relatively short time, 
and the malarial parasites rapidly die. 
_ It is the prime purpose, therefore, in 
the work being carried on by the United 
States Public Health Service to arrive at 
@ means of keeping the malarialyparasites 
living over a long period of time under 
conditions that are usually found in trans- 
portation, Such an accomplishment would 
make this form of treatment available in 
any locality. 
; Sources of Material 

There are several sources of material 
for the artificial induction of malarial 
fever: Either the blood from a person 
infected with malaria or the form of the 
parasite from an infected mosquito may 
be used. When the mosquito bites, the 
parasites are injected and soon the victim 
becomes sick with malarial fever. Either 
infected human blood or the parasites ob- 
tained by dissecting out infected salivary 
glands may be used in producing malaria 
in cases of general paralysis. 

The malarial parasites have been suc- 
cessfully grown, but only over short pe- 
riods of time. The growth of the para- 
sites will be attempted in various forms 
of culture media, using not only the bood 
form but also the form as contained in 
the body of the mosquito. 

Aside from the methods already de- 
scribed, malaria may be induced by a bite 
of the infected Anopheles mosquito held 
captive in small glass containers. It is 
aiicult to raise mosquitoes under artifi- 
cial conditions, and all used for this pur- 

must be captured in their natural 
habitat. 


Infected Mosquitoes Used 
Once in captivity the mosquito is per- 
mitted to feed upon a person infected 
with malaria fever, and after the usual 





. period required for the development of 


the parasites in the salivary glands of 
the mosquito, this insect is allowed to bite 
the person with general paralysis. 

In a large number of these cases the 
general paralytic patient develops malarial 
fever after the usual period of incubation 





Farm Board Exports 
Of Wheat Increase 


Price and Sale Have Improved, 
Says Chairman Stone 


The Government wheat held by the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation, limited in 
sales to a maximum of 5,000,000 bushels 
@ month until July 1, next, except to for- 
eign governments, is being sold at the 
market price and the sales for exports 
have been better during the last three or 
four weeks than at any time for a year, 
the Federal Farm Board advised Repre- 
sentative Garber (Rep.), of Enid, Okla., in 
a letter made public May 13. 

The letter, dated May 9 and signed by 
the Chairman of the Board, James C,. 
Stone, and made public by Mr. Garber, 
said that if the Board were in a position 
to extend further credits to some con- 
tinental European countries and to China, 
a considerably larger quantity of the 
wheat would go into export: but that 
further sales could not be made unless the 
necessary funds for credit purposes are 
made available to the Board by Congress. 

Chairman Stone said it is important 
to get as much wheat out of the country 
as possible before the new crop begins to 
move here. Incidentally, he said the out- 
look for cotton prices is not as promising 
as for wheat prices. ; 

Representative Garber pointed out in his 
letter that he had insisted upon the “im- 
mediate disposition of surplus wheat in 
foreign markets.” With wheat now at 40 
cents a bushel and with another crop com- 
ing in about 60 days, the growers of wheat 
are insisting more than ever that the 
Farm Board dispose immediately of the 
110,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat in 
foreign markets, he said. 

The holding of this wheat, he added, 
would depress the prices of the new crop 
and might force down the price of wheat 
to 25 cents a bushel. 
asserted, “would bankrupt the wheat 





This, Mr. Garber | 
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Privacy Is Asked 
For Police Radio 


Chiefs of Six Cities Request 
Commission to Assist in 
Stopping ‘Listening in’ 


Police chiefs of six large cities have ap- 
pealed to the Federal Radio Commission 
to help find a way to prevent eavesdrop- 
ping on police broadcasts, it was stated 
orally May 13 at the Commission. 

The effectiveness of police radio service 
in all large cities is being materially 
hampered by criminals who intercept 
broadcasts and use the information to 
their best advantage, it was explained, 
with the result that oftentimes messages 
for detection of crime and apprehension 
of criminals do more to hinder than help 
police service. r 

The following additional information 
was made available orally at the Com- 
mission: 

Listening in on police broadcasts is be- 
coming more prevalent daily, not only by 
reputable citizens owning short-wave re- 
ceiving sets, but by criminals of all types. 

Under radio law, any person intercept- 
ing these broadcasts and using the in- 
formation thus obtained to further his 
personal ends is liable to a maximum fine 
of $5,000 or five years imprisonment, or 
both. The penalty may be applied to each 
separate offense. 


Education Estimated 
To Cost Each Voter 
Ten Cents Per Day 


Funds Donated by Federal, 
State, County and Local 


Governments and by Gifts, 
Says Office of Education 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
per cent is furnished by the public treas- 
uries of the Federal, State, county, and lo- 
cal governments. 
The following additional information 
was supplied by Mr. Foster: 
Publicly supported institutions expended 


$2,656,420,316 while privately supported 
institutions spent $578,218,251. 


The educational revenue comes from the 
following outstanding sources: The Fed- 
eral Government; State governments; city, 
county, and other local governments, and 
from private contributions in the form of 
donations, foundations, fees, and the like. 

Of every dollar collected by colleges, the 
Federal Government furnished less than 
1 cent, State governments furnished 17 
cents, county governments 7 cents, and 
cities and school districts 54 cents. The 
remaining 21 cents were derived from 
tuition fees, gifts, and other nontaxed 
sources. 

Federal contributicns to the support of 
all phases of education amounted to $26,- 
926,680; States contributed $585,863,254; 
counties contributed $238,247,630; and local 
governments set aside $1,867,620,087. Only 
one large contribution is made by govern- 
ments in the field of private education; 
and that is for higher education, where 
$8,324,293 was given in support. 

Of the $3,459,375,539 derived from all 
sources for the maintenance of all types 
of institutions in the United States, $636,- 
461,419 went toward private institutions, 
while $2,822,914,120" went toward public 
institutions. 

The bulk of the income for publicly 
supported schools went directly for the 
support of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. This amount totaled $2,469,311,- 
376. The remainder of the revenues for 
the public institutions was allocated to 
universities, colleges, teachers colleges, 
normal schools, and the like. 

For the support of the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, classified as 
the pubiic school system, the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributed $7,333,834, the States 
$359,064,310, the cities $237,997,432, and 
local governments $1,864,071,716. 

For the support of private institutions 
the division between the college and uni- 
versity revenues and the elementary and 
secondary schools was close, with the in- 
come for the universities and collegs to- 
ve “yr than $396,000,000 of the grand 
Otal for all privately supporte - 
—_ $636,461,419, ee 

ere are in the United States more 
than 26,500,000 persons attending public 
and private schools. When the entire 
cost of public schools, amounting to more 
than $2,656,420,316 annually, is taken into 
gpa the actual cost to the 72;943,- 

persons of votin age, a 
$36.42 annually. . i ae 








(approximately two weeks). Naturally, a 
complete study of the induction of malaria 
would include methods which might be 
used in the transportation of infected 
mosquitoes. A method has already been 
developed whereby infected mosquitoes 
can be shipped on long journeys without 
injury. 

The entire subject of malarial treat- 
ment for general paralysis is new and 
numerous steps in the treatment may be 
improved and refined by close attention 
to details. As many of these steps as 
possible will be studied during the ex- 
periments now being conducted. 
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ery showed a decrease in value of 8.2 per! rencies will not change as a result of the 
cent to $3,301,654,481, while the value of; depreciation of the value of the monetary 


domestic animals, chickens and bees on 


farms fell off 24.3 per cent to $6,064,051,430. 

The folowing additional information is 
supplied in the summary: 

A total of 680,822 persons joined the 
“back to the farm” movement between 
April 1, 1929, and March 31, 1930, compared 
with 372,482 leaving the farms for cities, 
village, or other incorporated areas. 

The number of farms operated by full 
owners in 1930 was 2,911,644, and 1,569,178 
of these were free from mortgage debt. 
Another 1,145,737, including land and 
buildings worth $10,307,732,037, were mort- 
gaged to the amount of $4,080,176,438, or 
39.58 per rent of their value. 

Operators owning their farms paid taxes 
of $281,402,863 on their farm property in 
1929. 

More than a third of all the farms in 
the country, or 2,279,989, are still tocated 
on unimproved dirt roads. An additional 
1,638,954 are on improved dirt road, and 
1,279,113 are on gravel roads. Fewer than 
600,000 are on concrete, brick, asphalt or 
macadam roads. 


Use of Electricity 


More than 14 per cent of the telephones 
serving farms were disconnected in the 
decade ended in 1930, when 2,139,194 were 
reported. There was an increase of 54.4 
per cent, to 994,202, in the number of 
farms having water piped into them, while 
the numbers lighted by electricity rose 
85.9 per cent to 841,310. 

Farmers owned 4,134,675 automobiles in 
1930, 92.6 per cent more than in 1920. The 
number of motor trucks adVanced 547 per 
cent, tractors 274 per cent. 

The greatest expense of the farmers of 
the country in 1929 was that of labor, for 
which they paid $955,420,313. This was 13 
per cent under the 1920 total. They put 
out $919,189,626 for feed, 16.2 per cent less 
than in 1920. For implements and ma- 
chinery, the outlay was $692,548,103, and 
for fertilizer $271,058,673. 

The farmers paid power companies 
$46,483,885 in 1929 for light and power. 

Cooperative marketing and _ buying 
among farmers made considerable head- 
way in the last decade. The value of farm 
products sold cooperatively in 1929 was 
$892,481,491 which was 23.6 per cent more 
than in 1920. Cooperative purchases of 
farm supplies advanced 47.8 per cent to 
$125,048,597. 

Farms under three acres showed the 
largest percentage increase in the last dec- 
ade, the number advancing 111.3 per cent 
to 43,007. Decreases occurred in all sizes 
between 20 and 499 acres. Larger farms 
showed an increase in number: The 
greatest number of farms is in the group 
between 20 and 49 acres, which contains 
1,440,388. There are 9,299 farms of 5,000 
acres or over. 

Figures for the entire country, geographic 
divisions and States are presented in the 
summary on domestic animals, milk pro- 
duction, butterfat sold, wool, chickens and 
chicken eggs, acreage and production of 
crops, vegetables harvested for sale, fruits, 
and the values of crops and specified live- 
stock and livestock products. 


Low-interest Loans 
For Farms Favored 





Rate of 114 Per Cent Proposed 
To Refinance Agriculture 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry ordered a favorable report, 
May 13, on the Frazier bill (S. 1197) to 
ps ee and refinance agricultural in- 
debtedness at a rate of 1% per cent in- 
terest, after amending the measure by 
eliminating several features. 

The report was ordered without a record 
vote, according to Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, Committee chairman. 

Provisions of the bill to allow loans to 
the full value of farm lands was amended 
to permit loans up to 80 per cent of the 
value. The section providing for loans 
on live stock to be secured by chattel 
mortgages was stricken from the bill. 

Another section that was removed would 
have directed trustees of the postal sav- 
ings depository system to invest at least 
40 per cent of postal savings in bonds is- 
sued against the farm loans. 





Executive Nominations 
Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on May 13 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the following 
nominations: 


To be United States Attorney, western dis- 
trict of Washington: Anthony Savage, of 
Washington. Reappointment. 

Foreign Service Officer to be also a Secre- 
tary, Diplomatic Service: Morris N. Hughes, of 
Illinois. = 

Majors to be Lieutenant Colonels, Medical 
Corps: Thomas Ewing Scott, Thomas Everett 
Harwood Jr., Philip Barry Connolly, Samuef 
Jay Turnbull. 
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Analyzed by Secretary Mills 





Fourth in Decade Currency Depreciation Would Be More Than 


Offset in Some 
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offset the decline in the dollar value of 


rencies and to prevent decline in ad va- 
lorem duties under existing law which 
would result from depreciated currencies. 

“The provisions of the bill are based on 
the assumption that prices in foreign cur- 


unit. This would in all probability not be 
the case. It may be expected that foreign 
prices of commodities will tend to rise fol- 
lowing the depreciation in the monetary 
standard, the extent of the adjustment 


varying with the competitive situation af- | 


fecting specific commodities. 


“In so far as such changes occur, this | 


act would result in an increase in the 
dollar value of imports and in duties under 
existing law which would exceed the ef- 


fect of the depreciated currency on the | ment in the wool industry is decreasing 


“The bill, as drawn, would involve real | to the American producer in the Smoot- 


administrative difficulties in connection | 
with the determination of what articles | 
are mined, produced or manufactured in 
the United States under the provisions | 
of paragraph (b), page 3 of the bill. It} 
may be pointed out in addition that cer- | 
tain articles which it has been the policy | 
of Congress to exempt from duty, such as 
agricultural implements, animals for | 
breeding purposes, books, works of art} 
and articles imported for educational or | 
religious institutions, would be subject to 
duty under this provision of the bill. 

“As to the desirability of enacting this | 
measure into law, the Treasury considers 
that this is a question of tariff policy upon 
which, in line with long-established prece- 
dent, it should not comment.” 


Urged by Mr. Strawn 


In Letter to Committee 


The Committee also made public a let- 
ter which it had received on that date 
from Silas Strawn, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in which 
it was stated that although the Chamber 
had no specific recommendation to make, 
it desired to urge the necessity of the 
enactment of some legislation which would 
correct the situation which has arisen due | 
to the depreciation of currency by foreign 
countries. 


H. L. Derby of New York City, repre- 
senting the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, told the Committee that the 
problem at which the bill aims affects 
every manufacturer in the country. 


“If the Tariff Act of 1930 was drawn on 
a basis of adequate protection -at that 
time, then its rates are not adequate now 
because of the depreciation of foreign cur- 
rencies,” Mr. Derby said. 

“The matter comes down to one prob- 
lem—the sale of labor in the form of com- 
modities.” 

He contended that the 1930 Tariff Act 
has had a depreciated resistance to for- 
eign countries, and said he was concerned 
with no specific schedule, but with ade- 
quate protection for agriculture and labor. 


“We have not begun to feel the effect 
which will be felt when those countries 
which have repreciated their currencies | 
— themselves to the new basis,” he! 
said. 


| prices in England are the highest they 


Cases, He Says 


in competition where the cards are 
stacked against me. I think the tariff 
schedule should be increased 25 per cent 
so as to meet this differential.” 

He expressed the belief that the United 
States is the only country in the world 
which could put up an embargo against 
|all foreign importations and still prosper. 

Franklin W. Hobbs, of Boston, Mass., 
representing the National Association of 
Woo} Manufacturers, declared the present} 
situation is not due to natural changes, 
but it is due to direct acts of the foreign 
governments which have depreciated their 
currencies so as to “nullify our tariff law” 
and “to possess themselves of our market.” 

Mr. Hobbs quoted an English wool mer- 
chant who recently said that current wool 


have been for years and that unemploy- 
| materially. 


dollar value of imports and on duties_ 


under existing law. He said no unfair advantage was given 


Hawley tariff bill and that with this de- 
preciated currency situation now confront-, 
ing American industries, the hardship on 











‘President Orders 


New Jersey Police in 
Lindbergh Case 


‘President Hoover announced May 13 
that he had directed the law enforcement 
agencies and secret services of the Federal 
Government to make the kidnaping and 
murder of Col. Charles A Lindbergh’s 
baby “a live and never to be forgotten 
case, never to be relaxed until those crim- 
inals are implacably bought to justice.” 
The announcement follows in full text: 

“I have directed the law enforcement 
agencies and the several secret services of 
the Federal Government to make the kid- 
naping and murder of the Lindbergh baby 
a live and never to be forgotten case, 
never to be relaxed until those crimjnals 
are implacably brought to justice. The 
Federal Government does not have police 
authority in such crimes but its agencies 
will be unceasingly alert to assist the 


until this end has been accomplished.” 

The Attorney General, William DD 
Mitchell, stated orally at the White House 
May 13 that he had relayed President 
Hoover’s message to all the enforcement 
agencies under his command. 








domestic concerns is increased. 


Lace Manufacturers 
Urge Enactment 


Chartes A. Turner of Chester, Pa., repre- 
senting the Chester Lace Mills and the 
National Association of Lace Curtain 
Manufacturers, in urging enactment of the 
bill, told the Committee that although 
which have depreciated their currencies 
because it is an importer of raw materials 
he realizes that unless some measure of 
this kind is adopted the domestic mills will 
be forced to close because of the competi- 
tion they face now from the importation 
of foreign manufactured tace goods. 

Stuart B. Copeland of Bangor, Me., rep- 
resenting certain paper manufacturing in- 
terests, told the Committee that: , 

“It should be pointed gut that our for- 
eign competitors have not yet taken full 
advantage of their position. They have us 
‘licked’ now, and can double the punish- 
ment at their pleasure. Almost alone in 
our unprotected adherence to the gold 
standard, we are offering our European 
competitors a premium of 30 to 40 per 
cent to come over here with their goods 
and ruin our American industries.” 





Increased Unemployment 
Seen in Situation 


Mr. Copeland contended that unless 
this situation is corrected unemployment 
will gain in this country and industry 
will suffer. 

Others who appeared, all favoring the 
bill, were: William T. Dowling of Boston, 
Mass., representing the Stevens Linen 
Works; G. H. Kann of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
representing the Pittsburgh Crushed Steel 
Company and other steel companies; N. 
R. McLure of Philadelphia, Pa., repre- 
senting the E. J. Levine Company, pro- 
ducers of ferromanganese; A. M. Ferry 
of Washington, D. C., representing the 
Wire Cloth Manufacturers Association; 
A. W. Dickinson of Washington, D. C., 
the measure could penalize his industry 
gress, and Adrian C. Humpreys of New 
York City, representing the McAndrews 
and Forbes Company of Camden, N. J., 





“I believe in free competition, but not 





manufacturers of licorice paste. 








Reduction in Season’s Mackerel Catch 
Is Estimated by Bureau of Fisheries 





The north Atlantic should yield 26,000,- 
000 pounds of mackerel this year, if the 
same number of fishing vessels operate 
as did last year, according to an esti- 
mate by O. E. Sette, of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, contained in a Department of 
Commerce statement just issued. 

The value of accurate predictions lies 
in savings in outfitting vessels and in dis- 
tributing systems. Mr. Sette predicted a 
catch of 35,300,000 pounds of commercial 
size mackerel last year; the actual catch 
was 32,164,000 pounds. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Continued research by the scientists of 
the Commerec Department’s Bureau of 
Fisheries has resulted in developments 
that make it possible for accurate fore- 
casts to be made of the abundance of 
certain species of fish in definite local- 
ities. This information, supplied to the 
particular fishery intersted, is of un- 
doubted economic value, according to re- 
ports received from fishermen by Henry 
O'Malley, Commissioner of Fisheries. 


Importance of Estimate 


By studying the condition and trend 
of a great sea fishery such as the mackerel 
of the north Atlantic, for example, which 
yielded 64,000,000 pounds in 1929 worth 
$2,400,000 to the fishermen, it is possible 
not only to discover depletion, should it 
occur, before it becomes disastrous to the 
industry, but also to issue predictions of 
future yields which permit an adjustment 
of the distributing facilities, stabilize mar- 
ets, adjust expenditures for production 
and prevent the demoralizing effects of 
glutted markets. 

As a result of studies of this type, the 
Bureau of Fisheries estimates there is a 
sufficient quantity of mackerel in the sea 
to yield 26,000,000 pounds of commercial 
size, exclusive of 1931 tinkers, from the 
Virginia capes to Nova Scotia in the sea- 
son which opens this month, provided the 
same number of vessels operate as during 
last year. 

This forecast was made by O. E. Sette, 
of the Division of Scientific Inquiry of 
the Bureau. Last year he predicted a 
catch of 35,300,000 pounds, exclusive of 
1930 tinkers, or small sizes. There was 
an error of 8.8 per cent in his prediction; 
the actual yield of the sizes of fish con- 
sidered was 32,164,000 pounds, with a total 
catch for the whole season of 36,472,000 
pounds. 

Heavy Cost of Refitting 

“The mackerel fleet expends $500,000 
annually in outfitting for the early Spring 
fishery. If the anticipated yield is 50 per 
cent less than normal, as is often the 
case, fully $250,000 in the outfitting of 
vessels can be saved in this fishery and 
corresponding economies can be effected 
throughout the distributing system.” 

The prediction that there would be 26,- 
000,000 pounds of mackerel, exclusive of 
1931 tinkers, available for the fishermen 
is based on a study of the mackerel scales 
collected to determine the relative abun- 
dance of mackerel of different ages. At 
present it is impossible to accurately pre- 
dict the abundance of the mackerel under 
2 years of age. 

But it is possible to determine the rela- 
tive abundance of other age classes by 
examining the scales of captured mack- 
erel and working out ratios showing the 
proportion of the entire catch which was 
spawned in a given year. From the catch 
records the annual rate of decline for 
each year brood is determined and thus 
provides a basis for predicting the future 
abundance of the stock. 

The prediction for the season now open- 
ing places the total available mackerel of 
the class spawned in 1923 at about 14,- 





000,000 pounds. The 1928 class is expected 
to total nearly 8,000,000 pounds, the 1929 
class is estimated at less than 1,000,000 
pounds, and the 1930 class at 2,700,000 
pounds. Economic conditions are not 
considered in this prediction. Such factors 
will affect the actual yield by influencing 
the intensity of fishing. 

On the basis of these figures, the 1923 
class, although the oldest of the group, 
remains the most valuable one. Both the 
1923 and the 1928 classes are less numer- 
ous and so is the 1929 class. 

The 1930 class, however, has possibilities 
of becoming a valuable one to mf&ckerel 
fishermen in the next three or four years, 
Mr. Sette’s information indicates. The 
1931 catch of tinkers was much larger 
than expected, and there is a possibility 
that this class also is a very abundant one. 

Information gathered by the Division 
of Scientific Inquiry is used extensively 
in determining whether or not a certain 
species of fish should be protected by re- 
stricting the catch. The diminution of 
the mackerel catch in the past few years 
is believed to have been caused by con- 
ditions over which control is impossible. 
In the past, laws restricting the catch 
have proved impractical from the stand- 
point of increasing the abundance of 
mackerel in subsequent years. 


Business Activity 


Renewed at Shanghai 








Extensive Building Is Planned, 
Says Commerce Department 


Continued withdrawal of troops is tend- 
ing steadily to increase confidence in local 
trade circles, according to a cable received 
in the Commerce Department May 12 
from Acting Commercial Attache A. V. 
Smith, Shanghai. 


The Shanghai-Nanking railway is ex- 
pected to resume operations May 16. The 
interational radio station of the Ministry 
of Communications reopened May 10.| 
Shanghai cotton mills are working between | 
60 and 70 per cent capacity. | 

Inquiries received by local architects | 
give the general impression that construc- | 
tion activities may resume on an exten- 
sive scale within the next three months. 

Building permits issued in the French 
concession for the first four months of 
this year numbered 398, with an estimated 
construction value of 2,000,000 taels. | 

The Ministry of Industries has under | 
discussion plans calling for a national in- 
dustrial conference in the near future to} 
consider new five-year industrial plan. 

Steps for relief of the Chinese silk 
industry are under consideration by gov- 
ernmental authorities, and will probably 
include exemption of export duties on raw 
silk, as well as an increased duty on ar- 
tificial silk, with a subsidy of probably | 
100 taels per bale for Chekiang and| 
Kiangsu silk. 

Shanghail silver stocks continue abnor- 
mally large with investors seeking outlets 
through real estate and construction lines 
as soon as conditions warrant. (Shanghai 
tael equal to about 31 cents, United States) 
—(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 





More Bicycles in Germany 


More bicycles are being bought in Germany. | 
They are cheaper. Stocks of them are low | 
and manufacturers are keeping abreast of or- 
ders with difficulty. But while bicycles are 
more used, autgmobiles are less used. Fewer 
driving licenses have been sought. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





Coordinated Efforts 
Advised for Handling 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Extent and Cost of Crime 


Among Children Now Is| 


Uncertain, Conference on 


Child Health States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
delinquency and youthful crime. 
national statistics have ever been compiled 
as to juvenile arrests, and juvenile court 
statistics, covering less than one-fifth of 
the population, are available for only four 
years, 1927-1930. 

A few of the larger juvenile courts 
publish annual reports that include sta- 
tistical material, and a larger number 
prepare and file such reports in manu- 
script form. Lack of uniformity.makes it 
impossible to use these figures as a basis 
for comparing one city with another, 
though they are of value in determining 
the trend of delinquency in the same city 
over, a period of years. The Children’s 
Bureau of the Federal Department of 
Labor compiled statistics from these an- 
nual reports for 13 cities of over 100,000 
population for the period of 1915-1927. 


Lack of Coordination Cited 


Few communities have attempted to| 


review and coordinate their programs for 
prevention and treatment. In both these 
aspects of the problem the organized au- 
thority of the State and municipality has 
a stake and a responsibility. 

Among the public agencies dealing with 
delinquency are the police, the courts, the 
State and county welfare departments, 
and institutions for the care and train- 
ing of delinquent boys and girls. These 
agencies hitherto have operated to a great 
extent as separate, uncoordinated units. 
Even today children are frequently com- 
mitted to institutions without any in- 
formation from the courts aside from the 
bare facts of commitment. 


Unified Policies Urged 


Only upon the basis of a unified phil- 
osophy leading to coordinated policies can 
the public hope to deal intelligently with 
the great problem of social unadjustment 
and failure among children. Already many 
are conscious of the need of such coordi- 
nation. Emphasis is being placed on the 
need for a continuous program of service 
to the child and his family, based on the 
principles of individual case work, before, 
during, and after the child’s residence in 
the institution. 

We can not hope to meet the needs of 
children throughout the Nation unless 
each State develops expert leadership and 
specialized ‘services for local organizations, 
be they courts and social agencies in cities, 
or general county welfare organizations 
in rural districts. 


Hunt for Kidnapers 


Directs Federal Agencies to Aid | 


New Jersey police in every possible way | 


Yet no, 





System of Rating 

For Probationers 
Being Developed 

Plan to Meéasure Effect on 
Offenders’ Later Life Is 
Explained by Officer of 


Federal Prison Bureau 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
Thus evaluation may help to build up 
public support for a frontal attack on 


these evils, and may point the way toward 
the progressive reduction of delinquency. 

In the last analysis, what we must know, 
in order to reach a correct judgment as 
to the efficiency of a probation depart- 
ment’s work, is wngther the character of 
the individual probationer is better or 
worse at the end of his probation, how 
much better or worse he is, and how much 
credit probation supervision can justly 
claim for any improvement which may 
have cccurred. Neither the procedural 
method nor the mass statistical method 
of evaluation can throw much light on 
these all-important questions. It is, 
therefore, evident that we must look fur- 
ther for a more adequate method of eval- 
uation. 


Study of Individual 


This brings us to the consideration of 
| still a third approach to the problem of 
| evaluation, through the case study method. 
Here, the individual is intensively studied, 
and becomes the unit of evaluation. Since 
| the individual is the unit of case work, it 
follows that the real efficiency of the pro- 
bation department or officer should be 
| judged from the degrees of success at- 
tained in the social rehabilitation of the 
|individual offender. Furthermore, as al- 
;ready noted, no plan for evaluation is 
complete or adequate unless it reveals 
what types of probation cases display im- 
provement in conduct, and thus reach a 
more satisfactory social adjustment. The 
actual contribution made by probation to- 
ward rehabilitation must also be. deter- 
mined with critical accuracy. Thus it 
| becomes clearly apparent, that the indi- 
vidual offender is the best unit of evalu- 
ation. Hence, the case study method is 
the most effective, and should be used 
wherever feasible. 

In using the case study method, we are 
confronted by the difficult problem of 
summarizing the detailed case information 
in such a way as to give a clear. picture 
of the case. To meet this need of 
presentation, we are designing a special 
form of case summary called a progress 
record. This ‘progress record would bring 
together in compact form the facts needed 
to show the status of the probationer at 
various times. So far as possible, the 
facts should be expressed in the form of 
scores, ratings, or indexes, similar in prin- 
ciple to the well-known intelligence co- 
efficient, used by psychologists. The pur- 
pose of these rating scales or indexes, 
would be to measure degrees of improve- 
ment or deterioration in the probationer, 
in the same way just as a thermometer 
measures changes in temperature. 


Progress Record Planned 


Our plans for this progress record are 
still in the planning or experimental stage, 
and much work remains to be done before 
the device will be in shape for actual use. 
However, as an illustration of the way in 
which the progress record would be ap- 
plied, I shali select a single section of the 
record and describe in some detail the way 
in which this section would be developed. 
Since the conduct record of the proba- 
tioner is perhaps of chief importance for 
purposes of evaluation, I shall use it as 
an example. In the first place, the be- 
havior of the probationer up to the time 
he is placed on probation would be sum- 
marized in numerical terms. 

For this purpose, it will be necessary to 
assign scales of arbitrary weights or 





havior. Negative values would be as- 
signed to each specific type of delinquency, 
crime, or other anti-social conduct. Like- 
wise, the socially useful actions or accom- 
plishments of the probationer would be as- 
signed positive values, which would be 
large or small, depending on their esti- 
mated degree of usefulness. The proba- 
tioner’s total behavior score would be cal- 
culated by adding together all of the as- 
signed values of his useful actions, and 
| making deductions for his anti-social ac- 
| tions. 
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Bonus Payment 


With Controlled | 
Inflation Advised 


Minority Report Submitted | 
By House Group Asserts 
Entire Nation Would Be 
Benefited by Proposal 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
fact, there is $5,400,000,000 of outstanding | 
currency, only about $2,500,000,000 of it 
is circulating. 

“There is a congestion of money and | 
@ paralysis of circulation, due to hoarding, 
and consequently a lack of sufficient active 
currency to carry on the normal volume 
of business. More money in circulation is 
needed and the payment of the adjusted | 
service certificates would supply that need 
by distributing $2,000,000,000 or more of 
actual money throughout every part of 
the country. . 

Expansion Proposed 

“It is universally recognized that relief 
from the present economic paralysis can | 
come only through the reflation of com- 
modity values to a normal level and that | 
such reflation can be accomplished only 
through an expansion of the currency or 
accelerating the circulation of the existing 
volume of the currency. It is frequently 
said that the restoration of normal econ- 
omic conditions depends upon reestablish- 
ment of confidence. This means confi- 
dence in security values, hence there can | 
be no reestablishment of confidence until | 
commodity values are restored through an 
expansion of circulating currency. 

“We submit that the expansion of the 
currency proposed in H. R. 7726 with the 
Owen plan amendment, or as proposed in 
the Thomas bill, is a reasonable and con- 
trolled expansion; that the currency pro- 
posed to be issued thereunder is sound 
money and that the economic conditions of 
the country imperatively demand the re- 
lief which this proposed legislation w 
afford not alone to the veterans of t 
World War but to the entire Nation. 


Payment Declared Due 


“The proposition of such payment does 
not call for a single dollar of appropria-| 
tion out of the Treasury or for the levy- 
ing of additional taxes, and in no way af- 
fects the Federal budget. Succinctly 
stated, the plan of payment is to deliver to 
the soldier a circutating obligation of the| 
Government (Treasury notes) in ex-| 
change for the noncirculating obligation | 
of the Government (the adjusted service | 
certificate). 

“The claim of right to present payment | 
of adjusted service certificates is based | 
upon the fact that adjusted pay was due| 
each soldier when his service was com-| 
pleted, plus 6 per cent interest com- | 
pounded annually from that date. If his| 
certificate had been dated Nov. 11, 1918,| 
the date of the Armistice, and the above 
rate of interest applied thereto, it would 
now amount to the face value of his exist- 
ing certificate. 

; “The majority report makes much of the 
liberality of the Government toward the 
soldiers of the World War, but it would 
seem that the spirit of that tiberality does 
not characterize the charge of $2 per day 
against the soldier for food and mainte- 
nance allowance in estimating his total 
compensation for nilitary service. We 
should regret to feel that such item had 





persuasive force as argument against a| 
favorable report on the legislation in hand. | 


Effect on Federal Credit 


“The hearings developed that the ob- | 
jection to the payment of the adjusted | 
service certificates in full at this time was | 


predicated principally upon the alleged im- 
pairment of the dollar and the credit of 


the Government rather than upon the} 


question of the justness of such present 
payment. Apparently, this is also the po- 
sition taken by the members of the Com- 
mittee concurring in the majority report. 


“A number of bills were submitted for | 


the consideration of the Committee on th 


subject of the payment of such adjusted | 
service certificates but the bills and plans 
of payment which received consideration | 


by the Committee were the Patman bill 


above named, and H. R. 10096’by Mr.) 
Johnson of Oklahoma, which was identical 


with Senate pill No. 4350 by Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma (referred to at the 
hearings as the Thomas bill) and a plan 
submitted by former Senator Robert L. 
Owen, of Oklahoma. 


“The Thomas bill provides that Federal | 


reserve bank notes should issue against 
Government bonds bearing an _ interest 
rate not to exceed 2 per centum. 
Method for Payment 
“The method provided in the Patman 


bill for the payment of the certificates | 


was embodied in section 2 thereof and is 
as follows: 

“Section 2. Payments of the face value 
of adjusted-service certificates under sec- 
tion 509-or 510 of the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act, as amended, 
shall be paid in Treasury notes. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby authorized to have en- 
graved and printed a sufficient amount of 
Treasury notes, in the denominations of 
$1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $25, $50, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 each; such Treasury notes shall be 
full legal tender, noninterest bearing, ex- 
empt from all taxes, including Federal 
State, and subdivisions thereof.” 

“During the hearings Mr. Patman pro- 
posed and submitted to the Committee 
an amendment. 

“This proposed amendment incorporated 
substantially the Owen plan and substi- 
tuted it for the plan of payment in Sec- 
tion 2 of the Patman bill as introduced 
and hereinabove set out. When the Com- 
mittee was considering the Patman bill 
and reading it for Committee amendments, 
a motion was made offering the proposed 
amendment as a substitute for section 2 
of that bill. The motion failed of adop- 
tion. But the fact that the motion was 
made and supported by 11 members of the 
Committee, and the further fact that the 
author of the bill had himself presented 
the amendment as his own proposal con- 


stituted notice -to the majority of the} 


Committee that the so-called Owen plan 
of payment would be proposed for adop- 
tion under the Patman bill in lieu of 
section 2 thereof should the bill be con- 
sidered in the House 


Differences in Plans 


“Yet the ‘printing-press money’ argu- 
ment of the majority of the Committee, in 
support of its adverse report is directed 
specifically against the original section 2 
of the bill to which the undersigned are 
also opposed and which has been aban- 
doned by the author thereof for the so- 
The ma- 
jority report condemns the currency pro- 
posed to be issued under either the Thomas 
bill or the Owen plan as fiat money and 
then points to the disastrous results of 
the uncontrolled and unlimited issuance 
of paper money by Germany at a time 


called Owen plan amendment. 


when that government had neither gold 
credit nor revenue resources. 


“The two situations present no points 
This country is a creditor 


in common. i 
nation; Germany was a debtor nation 


This country has about $4,500,000,000 of 
the $11,000,000,000 of the monetary gold of 
the world; Germany’s stock of monetary 
The United States 
has a national credit and resources; Ger- 
The currency proposed 
be issued under either the Owen plan 


« em 


gold was ‘negligible. 


. many had neither. 


the Thomas bill is a controlled cur- 
Germany’s currency issues were 





National Highway Association 


|the Utah delegation in Congress to op- 





Transfer of Bureau | 


On Roads Opposed 


Objects to Proposal to 
Shift Functions 


Salt Lake City, Utah, May 13.—The com- 
mittee on administration of the American | 
Association of State Highway Officials is| 
opposed to a bill (H. R. 11267) pending | 
in Congress which is understood to con- 
template a “break-up” of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, according to Henry H. 
Blood, a member of the committee and 
chairman of the Utah State Highway | 
Commission. | 

Mr. Blood announced that he has asked 


pose the measure, acting upon information 
received from C. M. Babcock, highway 
engineer for Minnesota, who is chairman 
of the committee of the national associ- 
ation. It is proposed, according to Mr. 
Babcock, to turn over the work of the 
Bureau of Public Roads to the engineering | 
Corps of the United States Army. | 

“The Bureau,” Mr. Blood said, “has given 
efficient service for many years and State 
highway departments have been built up | 
largely to cooperate with it and its pol- 
icies. It would lead to confusion if some- 
thing were done to wipe out the Bureau | 
and force the various highway depart- 
ments to adjust themselves to meet new | 
policies.” | 


Measure to Stabilize 
Money Advocated to | 
Solve Deficit Problem 


Way to Balance Budget Is to| 

Increase the Earning | 
Power of Taxpayers, Sen- | 
ate Group Is Told 








The proper and effective way to balance | 
the Federal budget is to balance the| 
budget of the taxpayers by increasing their 
earning power, C. V. Gregory, of Chicago, 
editor of the Prairie Farmer, told the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
May 13 in testifying on the Goldsborough | 
bill (H. R. 11499) “for restoring and main- 
taining the purchasing power of the 
dollar.” 

“I do not see how we can hope to bal- 
ance the Federal budget otherwise,” he 
said, “and any other balance will prove 
only temporary. If we increase the earn- 
ing power of the taxpayer, the budget 
will balance automatically.” 

Mr. Gregory testified principally with 
respect to the condition among farmers, 
| which is so difficult, he said, “as to be 
|almost impossible.’ Farm buying power 
has shrunk tremendously, he said, farm 
products selling on an average for one- 
half of 1926 prices. 


Cites Serious Conditions 


| The cities also are facing a serious sit- | 
| uation, the witness declared, stating that | 


|“Chicago is bankrupt” and that many 
|other cities have defaulted on their obli- 
gations. 

Illinois is facing an extremely difficult 
| Winter, Mr. Gregory said, and is not in 
|position to care for its unemployed 
through another Winter. 

“If the present price situation con- 
| tinues,” he said, “the Federal Government 
will have to come to the rescue of Illinois 
and other States.” 

Mr. Gregory referred to the life insur- 
|ance business as “the one financial in- 
| stitution which is still stable” and told 
the Committee that it cannot stand many 


more months of continuance of present | 


|conditions. Their latest statements, he 


said, are made up on a basis of security | 


valuation above present prices, and they 
| are “not nearly so solvent as their reports 
| may indicate.” 
tremendous load from the banks, and 
further inflation is bound to affect them 
seriously. 
Changes in Price Level 

The United States has not been on the 
“old-fashioned” gold standard since the 
World War, Mr. Gregory said, but has 
had in fact, a “managed” currency. Sen- 
ator Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, 


President Favors 


\of Government and urging an economy 


They have taken over a} 


Cut in Army Bill, 
Mr. Wood States 


House Votes, 141 to 135, to| 
Retain Provision for the, 


Compulsory Retirement 
Of 2,000 Officers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
propriation for the Army War College 
from $71,880 to $70,000. Representative 
Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., in 
charge of the bill, immediately accepted 
the amendment and it was adopted. 

Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., read a letter from a school 
executive at Boonville, Mo., warning 
against Congress being ‘“‘penny-wise and 
pound foolish.” Mr. Cochran said the 
school man favored retaining Army offi- 
cers the bill proposes to retire. He said} 
he found that assigned to that school were 
two Army officers, one a colonel at $600 
@ month and the other a captain at $529 
a month. He asked why the Government 
should be burdened with the expense of 
providing officers for private schools that 
receive pay for instruction. 

Cites Criticisms of Cuts 
Representative French (Rep.), of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, read a letter from the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce saying “it | 
views with consternation” the expenditures | 


program. 

Every time an _ appropriation bill is| 
brought into the House with reduced | 
amounts proposed, Congress is flooded 


with communications in behalf of specific | 
projects and at the same time demanding 
a reduction in the totals of the bills, he 
said. He discussed criticisms in respect to 
District of Columbia appropriations and 
said there were inconsistencies in respect 


other appropriation bills. 

Representative Parsons (Dem.), of Gol- 
conda, Ill., called attention to members 
of the President’s Cabinet and White 
House employes “who have been up here 
lobbying.” He said telegrams protesting 
against reductions in the aggregate have 
amounted to approximately $10,000 in cost. 


Fixed Expenses Discussed 

Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Port- 
land, Me., said two-thirds of the $4,000,- 
000,000 that the Federal Government 
spends annually are fixed charges and 
said Congress cannot curtail them with- 
out repudiating obligations. So far as the 
House is concerned, he said, appropria- 
tions running for the rest of 1932 and for 
1933 have been cut more than $500,000,000. 
The American people, Mr. Beedy said, 
do not understand what has been accom- 
plished and have been swept by emotion. 
He said no Congress ever faced a more 
| difficult task than the present one and no 
Congress has had a more sincere desire 
| to reduce Government expenditures to the 
bone. He said Congress should be given 
credit for undertaking the important 
tasks in a serious way. 
Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 

| Jasper, Ala.. commended Mr. French and 
Mr. Beedy for making these observations 
from the minority side of the chamber. 
President’s Statement Criticized 

“I took occasion a few days,” Mr. Bank- 
head said, “to undertake to point out to 
|this House and to the country what I 
conceived to be a serious mistake upon 
| the part of the Executive in issuing his 
public statement, the direct and inevitable 
effect of which was to bring Congress into 
disrepute before the American people. 
“That was the interpretation that was 
given to the message and it has been re- 
|flected here in the avalanche of letters 


Certain Cosmetics 


Improperly Labeled 


| culture. 


to reductions in the Interior, naval and) 
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Curative Claims Are Held to 


Make Them Subject to 
Federal Regulation 


OOTH pastes, face creams, hair dress- 
ings, shaving soaps and other cosmetics 
become subject to the provisions of the 
pure food and drugs law when claims are 
made that such products can cure, pre- 
vent or mitigate diseases, according to an | 
announcement issued May 13 by the Food | 
and Drug Administration of the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. 

“Labels on cosmetics must be strictly 
truthful, otherwise the preparations will 
be subject to action,” it was pointed out. 
The statement’ follows in full text: 

The Food and Drug Administration has} 
noted a recent material increase in the 
number of manufacturers who are label- 
ing cosmetics with claims for the preven- 
tion or cure of disease, thereby rendering 
the goods subject to action under the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, according to 
W. G. Campbell, director of regulatory 
work, United States Department of Agri- 


“Tooth pastes, face creams, hair dress- 
ings, shaving soaps, and other cosmetics, 
normally not to be classed as drugs, be-| 
come subject to regulation under the na- 
tional food and drug law only when they 
are labeled with claims for the prevention, 
mitigation, or cure of disease,” says Mr. | 
Campbell. 
“Tooth pastes are sometimes labeled as} 
antiseptics or as cures or preventives of | 
diseases of the mouth. These, when so} 
labeled, if shipped interstate, become sub- 
ject to Federal regulation. Some manu- 
facturers represent face creams as having 
power to cure pimples and other skin dis-| 
eases; others label hair dressings as hair | 
restorers, and shaving soaps as antiseptics 
or destroyers of disease germs. Articles} 
so labeled are subject to action under the 
Food and Drugs Act, since technically they 
then become drugs. 

“The law defines a drug as any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended 
to be used for the cure, mitigation or 
prevention of disease of man or other ani- 
mals. Some articles, such as quinine tab- 
lets, primarily are medicines and have no 
use other than as medicines. But any} 
substance, including cosmetics and denti- 
frices, becomes a drug under the law when 
it is offered for the treatment or preven- 
tion of disease,” says Mr. Campbell. 
“When manufacturers of articles that 
would ordinarily be classed as cosmetics 
label their preparations with curative 
claims, thus classifying their goods as 
drugs, they become subject to action un- 
der the law. Labels on cosmetics must be 
strictly truthful, otherwise the prepara- 
tions will be subject to action. 

“Reliable dental opinion holds that no 
tooth paste, regardless of its composition, 
can truthfully be represented as a cure 
or a preventive of pyorrhea and certain 
other oral diseases. Physicians regard only 
such preparations as are tonics for other 
parts of the body as tonics for the hair. 
Pimples may be a symptom or the re- 
sult of a variety of diseases, many of 
| them serious, for which face creams do not 
constitute adequate treatment. 
| “So long as cosmetics are labeled solely 
as cleansing agents, beauty enhancers, etc., 
they will not become subject to action 
under the, Federal food and drugs act, 
but if marfufacturers label them as drugs, 
they must accept the responsibility for 
marketing the commodities in stric. com- 
pliance with the requirements of the na- 
tional law.” 


}ernment that had been referred to.” Mr. 
Blanton said Congress ,must reduce and 
change the $3,000,000,000 of fixed charges 
in order to save the country from bank- 
ruptcy. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
| Fayette, Ind., former chairman of the Com- 





that all members of this House have been 


been receivd on both sides of the cham- 
ber—derogating in the bitterest terms the 
activities of this Congress and undertak- 
ing to point out that we have been abso- 
lutely derelict in our duties and are un- 
mindful of the obligation that rests upon 
us in the present circumstances of con- 
| Scientiously undertaking to reduce ex- 
penses of government.” 

“It seems to me that the criticism that 
was directed at the message that came 
from the White House,” Mr. Bankhead 
continued,” has been thoroughly justified 





asked if he did not mean “mismanaged.” 

Changes in price level are largely due 
to and can be controlled by the monetary 
factors, Mr. Gregory declared. The only 
{question raised by the bill, he said, is 
whether Congress shall set a standard for 
the operations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in its management of the currency. 

There are factories in and around Chi- 
cago which could do more business and 
{employ more people if they could get credit 
from the banks, Mr. Gregory declared. 
|They think, he said, that further liqui- 
dation is desirable. 

Banker’s Conservatism 

| The present program of the Federal Re- 
jserve System in buying Government se- 
|curities in the open market at the rate of 
| $100,000,000 a week will overcome the con- 
|servatism of the bankers, he said. Within 
|/a month this program should result in 
expanded commercial credit, he said. 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4¢.] 





volume. 

“Germany had no provision or financial 
capacity to maintain the parity of its 
various forms of money with a gold stand- 
ard. The United States not only has the 
financial and credit ability to maintain 
a parity of value of all forms of money 
issued or coined by it with its established 
standard of gold unit value but it has 
the authority and mandate under existing 
law to so maintain such parity. 

Fiat Money Contention 

“The majority report waves aside the 
| Owen plan and the Thomas plan and 
|says the issuance of currency thereunder 
would be fiat money. 

“Apparently, the majority of the Com- 
{mittee designate money as fiat money un- 
|less it be backed by 100 per cent gold 
}reserve. The present currency system of 
|this country demonstrates the inaccuracy 
of their statement. On March 31, 1932, 
we had a total outstanding currency of all 
kinds of $5,459,085,385. 
reserve held by the Treasury and the 
Federal reserve . banks 
The currency outstanding and in circula- 


is $1,864,391,298. 
large portion has behind 
the definition of the majority in the ad- 


money.’ 


questions their 
exchange. Yet on March 31, 
were $692,837,653 in currency of this char- 
acter outstanding and 


lawful money. Is this fiat money? 


is $3,549,694,087. 


verse report, this would be termed ‘fiat 


are on a parity—by virtue of the gold 
rtandard act—with gold coin, and no one 
value as a medium of 
1932, there 


the only reserve 
behind it is United States bonds, bearing 
the circulating privilege, and $29.885,917 


“The currency proposed to be issued | 
junder either the Owen or Thomas plan 
to pay the adjusted service certificates is 
not fiat money. It is a controlled currency | 
and has full protection as to gold parity| not agree that we must accept as un- ation upon another class, are largely re- 
, under the so-called Gold Standard Act.” , changeable the fixed charges on the Gov- | sponsible for the difficulty.” 


by the developments now disclosed by 
| these two members of the minority (Mr. 
French and Mr. Beedy) who have spoken 
|On this question. 

“I think it is a matter of supreme im- 
portance that the people of the country 
do know the truth about what this Con- 
gress is undertaking to do in the matter 
of economy. I think the Congress of the 
United States ought to receive at the 
hands of the people the credit to which 
it is entitled for these earnest and dili- 





| gent efforts as representatives of the) 


| American people in this body. 
| “I hope from what I say that same pub- 
| licity may be given to the true facts of 
bw record of this Congress along these 
ines. 
unfair, whatever may have been the mo- 
tives that inspired that declaration, in the 
|face of the record, and it was an unjus- 
tified public attack upon the capacity 


of the Congress in its desire to meet the | 
’|There had been talk of a seven-weeks | present situation. 


| Purpose of Statement 
“And it has been suggested to me by 
| my colleague, Mr. McDuffie, that it is un- 
| fair to the minority side and their repre- 
| sentatives, as well as unfair to the ma- 
| jority side, to bring out a public state- 
|ment, the inevitable—as I now believe— 
purpose of which was to arouse public 
|sentiment in America against the popular 
|law-making branch of the Government.” 
“Does the gentleman have any hope 
|that the same agencies that carried the 
| false impression will carry the impression 
|to the country given by Mr. Beedy,” asked 
| Representative Browning (Dem.), 
| Huntingdon, Tenn. k f 
| “I indulge the hope it may be possible, 
|replied Mr. Bankhead, “but, judging by 
| past experience, I have very grave doubt 
that they will.” 
| “Does the gentleman believe that the 
President has been entirely fair in pre- 
|senting the truth of this matter to the 
country?” asked Mr. Parsons. 
“I want to make this statement in jus- 
tice to some of the representatives of the 
| press,’ Mr. Bankhead went on, without 


Our total gold | answering the question. “It has come to 


;me from the newspaper men themselves 
|and this statement has been made upon 
|the floor of this House—that the men in 


tion in excess of the total gold reserve |this press gallery undertake to send the 
Of this amount, a very|facts back to their papers, but the pub-| 
it only the|lishers of those papers and the editors of 
promise of the Government to pay. Upon | those papers will absolutely color and doc- 


tor the real facts so as to undertake to 
|reflect partisan advantage. 
“That is the complaint I have. 


those who publish the news.” 


been maliciously attacked and he had re- 


| the balancing of the budget. 


receiving—and I now see that they have | 


I reiterate that it was absolutely | 


of | 


It is not | 
“For illustration, national bank notes |so much against the representatives of the 
| press who sit in this gallery, as it is the 
| distortion of the truth upon the part of 


Representative Sabath (Dem.), of Chi- 
cago, said that for weeks Congress has 


| ceived many letters villifying Congress and 
demanding reduction of expenditures and 


Representative Blanton indorsed what 
Mr. French and Mr. Beedy had said re- 
garding the necessity of cutting Govern- 
ment expenditures, but added that he “did 


mittee on Appropriations, also discussed 
economy. 

“I am reminded of the very sad experi- 
ence which we had when the Economy 
| Committee presented its bill,” Mr. Wood 
|said. “We there proposed a saving of 
| practically $260,000,000. By reason of the 
influence of various groups and individ- 





‘Changes Proposed in Tax Bill |President Calls 


As Debate Is Opened in Senate For Mobilization 





Senator Smoot Describes It as Best That Could Of ‘Timid Capital’ 


Be Written at the Time 





large deficits unless corrective measures 
are immediately taken. 

“The Treasury has been called upon to 
finance, through borrowing, a deficit of 
about $900,000,000 for the fiscal year 1931 
and a deficit for the fiscal year 1932 which, 
by the end of April, had actually reached 
a total of more than $2,300,000,000. 


Decline in Revenues 


As Result of Depression 


“The deficits are to be attributed in the 
main to the drastic reduction of the Fed- 
eral revenues as a result of the depres- 
sion. Total Federal receipts in the fiscal 
year 1930 aggregated $4,178,000,000. Treas- 
ury estimates indicate that receipts for 
the current fiscal year amount to only $2,- 
240,000,000, a decline of nearly 50 per cent. 
Treasury estimates for the fiscal year 
1933, the year for which we are budget- 
ing, indicate total receipts of only §$2,- | 
375,000,000. 

“Brief examination of the major items 
of revenue will indicate the character of 
the changes which have taken place.| 
Customs receipts totaled $587,000,000 for; 
the fiscal year 1930 and are estimated at| 
$430,000,000 for the fiscal year 1933. Mis- 
cellaneous interna! revenue collections ag- 
gregated $628,000,000 in 1930 and are esti- 
mated at $550,000,000 for 1933. The most 
drastic decline in receipts, however, is due 
to the reduction in the volume of income 
tax payments. Current collections of indi- | 
vidual income tax have dropped from $1,- 
061,000,000 in 1930 to an estimated total of 
only $275,000,000 for 1933, wh¥le current 
corporation income tax collections declined 
from $1,118,000,000 in 1930 to an estimated | 
total of only $382,000,000. A tax upon in- 
comes must be unproductive whenever in- 
comes disappear. 

“As a result of the liberal exemptions 
allowed by the existing law, the total in- 
dividual income tax is paid by some 
2,000,000 individuals. More than 94 per 
cent of these taxes are® paid by about 
| 260,000 individuals. By the proposed re- 
|duction in personal exemptions, it is ex- 


iContinued from Page 1.] 


}look administrative difficulties and costs. 


Says Emergency Powers Can 
Be Invoked in Combating 

- Depression, Although 
They May Be Distasteful 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ceed along lines of amendment of the 
President’s proposal or seek an entirely 
new program. 

The special economy subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
continued to meet in executive session to 
discuss ways and means of carrying out 
Senate suggestions concerning reduction 
of appropriations. This group was on its 
third day of study of the problem left to 
it, but Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, chairman, stated orally that he was 


to pay. But here again we find inesca- 
pable limitations. We must select com- 
modities the purchase of which indicates 
a true taxpaying ability on the part of 
the buyer. 


“We must consider the effect on the 
industry, both from the point of view of 
a possible lessening of the industry’s sales 
and of the resulting competitive disad- 
vantages. We must consider the potential 
revenues involved. And we can not over- 


“Personally, under other circumstances, 
I would have preferred a general manu- 
facturers’ tax. Such a tax could be im- 
posed at a relatively small rate. The bur- 
dens would be distributed evenly among 
all industries and all buyers. Discrim- 


inations would be avoided. Its yield would 
be reasonably constant and could be ac- 
curately estimated. Certainty, both as to 
liability and amount, could be afforded. It 
could be administered efficiently and at 
a low relative cost. By reason of the 
action of the House of Representatives, 
however, it is my opinion, and the opinion 
of a substantial majority of the Commit- 
tee, that the enactment of a general 
manufacturers’ tax at this session ‘of 
Congress is highly improbable. Accord- 
ingly, we were forced to tvrn to taxes 
upon the sale of a relatively few se- 
lected commodities. In so doing, we have 
attempted to adhere to the principles I 
have above enumerated. We propose to 
raise approximately $560,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenue through selected excise | 
taxes and miscellaneous taxes. 


“I concede frankly that each proposed 
tax will be opposed vigorously, by the 
groups directly affected. Each group ad- 
mits the necessity of immediate increases 
in revenue. But we are constantly con- 
fronted with the cry “Don’t tax us.” Just| 
as, in curtailing appropriations, we hear 
the cry “Reduce Government expendi- 
tures, but don’t cut our appropriation.” 


Anticipated Revenues 





|pected that some 1,700,000 individuals will 
be added to the taxpaying group. 


|Losses From Securities 
Reflected in Incomes 

“As to the large incomes particularly, 
both, the number of returns reporting in- 
comts in the upper brackets and the 
volume of income so reported are largely 
affected by the profits and losses result- 
ing from dealings in securities. Taking 
into account both profits and losses from 
security transactions, 1930 shows a decline 
as compared with 1928 of about $4,230,- 
000,000 in income from dealings from se- 
|curities. This decrease, therefore ac- 
|counted for approximately two-thirds of 
| the change in reported net income. Rea- 
sonable restrictions are essential, and are 
recommended in the bill now before you. 
As the result of provisions written into 
the bill by the House and amendments 
proposed by the Finance Committe affect- 
ing the treatment of profits and losses 
from dealings in securities, the extent to 
which ordinary income can in effect be 
wiped out for tax purposes by losses on 
securities, is very materially reduced. 


further burdened as a result of growing 
expenditures. Following the postwar 
deflation of Government outlays greatly 
expanded by war activities, Federal ex- 
penditures reached a low point of about 
$3,494,000,000 in the fiscal year 1927. 
“From this figure there has been a con- 


total of more than $4,480,000,000 for the 
| fiscal year 1932, exclusive of certain items 


construction program not now possible of 
}accurate estimate. Expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1933 are estimated at about 
$4,113,000,000. 





uals interested against the provisions of 
| that dill it went out of this House with a 
{bare saving of $32,000,000. I am fearful 
| because of that experience, as to what 
bagel heppen to this bill. 


Elimination of Army Officers 


| Objecting to an amendment offered by 
Mr. Barbour to prevent elimination of 
| 2,000 Army officers, he said that, if the 
| Barbour amendment were adopted, it 
| would add to the War Department ap- 
propriation bill $4,000,000. “On the other 
hand,” he said, “if it is not adopted, it 
| will result in a saving for the next fiscal 
| year of $4,000,000 and for each year there- 
after $20,000,000. 

Mr. Wood assailed the Army “lobby” for 
trying to defeat the reduction. 

“True to form,” he said, “the Army, the 
greatest lobbying group in all the United 
States, is trying to hold on to all it has. 
There has never been a time since the war 
but what they have been before this body 
|}in every session, resisting every attempt 
to take away from them something, no 
| matter whether it was good or bad. 
| “You cannot tell me that 5,000 Ameri- 
| can officers are not as good as 5,000 Eng- 
| lish officers, yet, while 5,000 English officers 
are officering the army of England here 
we have 12,000 for the same purpose.” 

Representative White (Rep.), of Toledo, 
| Ohio, said it is only justice to the men in 
| the press gallery of the House and to the 
| people who own the newspapers to say a 
| word “not necessarily in defense of them 
|} at all but in explanation.” 

“A surprisingly large percentage of the 
| Statements published in the press, well up 
in the 90 per cents, are absolutely and 
| strictly true. I have watched the press 
| during the last few weeks, in connection 
with its criticism of Congress; and what 
the press has done is not to say that Con- 
| gress has done so and so, except in their 
editorial columns, but they have quoted 
| Members of the two Houses of Congress 
|as saying so and so. 

“The impression has gone out that it is 
|a thing the newspaper has said. What 
| the newspapers say about Congress is very 
| largely what we say about each other. 

Prevalence of Class Feeling 


“A difficulty in the United States today 
|is impassioned, unrestrained and intem- 
perate judgment and statement of person 
|for person, and it is going on not only 
{here but throughout the Nation. There 
|never was a moment, as far as I can 
|find from my reading of history, when 
\class feeling, when group feeling, when 
rivalry in trade were as bitter as they are 
| today in this Nation. 

“I believe that any man_ who rises 
either on this floor or any place in this 
Nation to turn class ieeling to his own 
jadvantage is crucifying this country for 
|his own selfishness. 

“We have to make economies here, and 
| there is no question about it. Money can 
|not be gotten to carry on this Govern- 








we like it or not. 


reducing the appropriations. 


ment at the rate we were going, whether | 


“We should take same responsibility by 
7S a oe I feel’ the |proved that our income tax is not a de- 


| Necessity to Reduce 


|Government Expenditures 


| “At a time when corporations and in- 
| dividuals are struggling with the problems 
|of depression, facing the necessity of ad- 
| justing expenditures to reduced incomes, 
{and when the Government is calling upon 
|the public to assume an additional tax 
|burden of $1,000,000,000, the country has 
|an absolute right to demand every prac- 
| ticable reduction in governmental expen- 
| ditures—Federal, State and local. I, for 
| One, believe it our duty to proceed vigor- 
ously and promptly to meet this demand. 
In so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, the situation calls for united 
action in the Congress and for every ef- 
| fort on the part of administrative officers 
of the Government to accomplish imme- 
diate reductions. 

“The problem of achieving real results 
jis by no means as simple as some believe, 
|who merely point to the growth in ex- 
penditures and ask that balance be re- 
stored to tie budget by merely lopping 
off expenditures to the level of earlier 
years. The problem is far more intricate 
and difficult. Certainly, in the present 
period of depression, pressure for Gov- 
ernment expenditures has been heavy in- 
|deed. A very considerable part of the 
recent increase in Federal expenditures 
may be attributed to the cost of special 
activities undertaken as a result of emer- 
gency conditions. 

“We find economy opportunities rigidly 
restricted. Furthermore, most of the im- 
portant economies require changes in basic 
legislation, limiting the scope of the ac- 
| tivities imposed by existing law. Never- 
theless, the same fundamental basic prin- 
ciples admittedly applicable to private en- 
terprise are just as applicable to Fed- 
eral, State and local governments. Cur- 
rent expenditures must be kept within 
current income. Government extrava- 
gance must cease. Unnecessary spending 
must be eliminated. Retrenchment is es- 
sential. The prompt enactment of the 
revenue measure now before you will in- 
crease our revenues more than $1,$0,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1933. The balance 
of the $1,241,000,000 required to provide 
for the budget, I am confident, can and 
pos be covered by reducinf® expendi- 
ures. 

“We are increasing our anticipated rev- 
enuc from the tax upon individual in- 
comes by approximately 133 per cent. 





1933 approximately $510,000,000 from less 
}than 4,000,000 individuals; 
mately $434,000,000 from some 200,000 cor- 
porations. It is at once apparent that 
the necessary revenues can not be raised 
| solely from a tax upon incomes. 


‘Problems of Administering 


National Sales Tax 

“Furthermore, quite in accordance with 
|my predictions, our past experience, par- 
|ticularly during the last few years, has 


Congress should take a little more of the | pendable source from which reasonably 


responsibility for 
method of doing it. 


“I want to say that the business men |reliable revenues are most required, its| 
who are spreading gloom in this Nation, 


the so-called business leaders, in their ef- 


is justifiable, of the burdens of this situ- 


creating an orderly 


forts to pass a larger part, I believe, than | 


constant revenues can be expected. Dur- 
| ing periods of depression, at a time when 


jyield is inadequate. We are forced to 
|turn to other measures. 


few selective commodities or upon com- 
|modities generally—is a tax based upon 
| outgo, which is a fair measure of ability 


“With receipts cut practically in half | 
by the depression, the budget has been | 


| stant unrelenting increase to an estimated | 


of expenditure for the Government’s re-| 


From Tax on Estates 


“A Federal estate tax is capable of 
producing very substantial revenues. The 
so-called 80 per cent credit provision, un- 
der which a credit against the Federal 
estate tax is granted for estate and in- 
heritance taxes paid to the various States 
(not exceeding, however, 80 per cent of 
the Federa! tax) has very materially re- 
duced its yield. At the same time, the 
States have come to rely upon the addi- 
tional revenue opportunities afforded 
them. In order not to affect State budgets 
and in order to increase very substantially 
the yield to the Federal Government of 
our estate tax, the bill as it passed the 
House proposes an additional estate tax, 
which will be independent of the 80 per 
cent credit provision, and under which the 
existing rates are more than doubled. 
However, inasmuch as the tax is not pay- 
able until at least a year after the death 
of the decedent, no additiona} revenues 
can be expected from this source during 
the fiscal year 1933, although it is esti- 
mated that we will receive an additional 
$134,000,000 during the first full year of 
its operation. 


“AS a supplement to both the estate 
| tax and income taxes, essential primarily 
by reason of the high rates, we propose a 
gift tax. Its greatest effect, however, will 
be in increased estate tax and surtax col- 
lections. Even if the gifth tax produces no 
more than $10,000,000 directly in any one 
year, it will nevertheless be serving the full 
purpose of its enactement. 


“Our postal service has for several years 
been operated with an unjustifiable deficit, 
amounting this year to $195,000,000. It is 
estimated that the deficit in 1933 will be 
| approximately $155,000,000. I have always 
contended that the postal service should 
be made to pay for itself. This will be 
accomplished by the increased rates car- 
ried in the bill, together with other ex- 
pected changes, under which $160,000,000 





not at liberty to discuss the nature of the 
examinations already made. 

Senator Jones mentioned that the sev- 
eral programs that have been developed 
respecting relief through expanded con- 
struction outlays necessarily linked into 
what the committee had to consider. There 
have been numerous suggestions made in 
Senate to the effect that all public build- 
ings and other construction programs 
ought to be segregated from budgetary 
figures and handled under separate 
financing. 

Statement on Relief 


The President’s statement of the night 
of May 12 follows in full text: 

The program for united action discussed 
by the President with Senators Robinson 
and Watson is as follows: 

1. The policy steadfastly adhered to up 
to the present time has been that respon- 
sibility for relief to distress belongs to 
private organizations, local communities, 
and the States. That fundamental policy 
is not to be changed. But since the fear 
has arisen that existing relief measures 
and resources may prove inadequate in 
certain localities and to insure against 
any possible breakdown in those localites 
it is proposed that authority be granted to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to assist such States as may need it by 
underwriting only State bonds or by loan- 
ing directly to such States as may not be 
in position temporarily to sell securities 
in the market. The funds so obtained to 
be used for relief purposes and the total 
limited to $250,000,000 or $300,000,000. 
Aid to Employment 


The second part of the program con- 
templates providing the machinery 
whereby employment may be increased 
through restoring ‘normal occupations 
rather than works of artificial character, 
Without entering the field of industrial or 
public expansion, there are a large number 
of economically sound and self-supporting 
projects of a constructive replacement 
character that would unquestionably be 
carried forward were it not for the pres- 
}ent situation existing in the capital mar- 
kets and the inadequate functioning’ of 
the credit machinery of the country. They 
exist both in the field of public bodies 
and of industry. There is no dearth of 
capital, and on the other hand there is a 
real demand for capital for productive 
purposes. that have been held in abey- 
ance. The problem is to make the ex- 
isting capital available and to stimulate 
its use in constructive capital activities. 
This involves under existing conditions re- 
sort to special machinery which is adapted 
to furnish the necessary element of con- 


fidence. 
Underwriting Loans 

It is proposed to use the instrumentality 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which has a nation-wide organiza- 
tion, by authorizing the Corp@ration either 
to underwrite or make l@ans for income- 
producing and self-sustaining enterprises 
which will increase employment whether 
undertaken by public bodies or by private 
enterprises. 

In order to safeguard the program be- 
yond all question, it is proposed that there 
must be proper security for the loans, 
that as said projects must be income- 





will be raised, covering the estimated 
| deficit by a reasonable margin. F 
Need for Expedition 

Of Action by Congress 


“I cannot estimate the unfortunate ef- 
| fects upon the country resulting from the 
delays and uncertainties accompanying the 
;enactment of the legislation now before 
you. Business activities have slackened; 
unemployment, with inescapable suffering 
| of the innocent and helpless, is not im- 
| proved; commodity prices have continued 
| to fall; values have depreciated; liquida- 
|tion has not stopped; credits remain 
frozen and credit facilities refuse or fail 
to function; the recuperative powers of 
|the many relief measures adopted have 
|been diminished and in part nullified; 
| fears at home and abroad have not been 
allayed. Without attempting to weigh its 
| direct effect upon each of these, the post- 
| poned and uncertain enactment of an ade- 
|quate revenue measure has been a de- 
| ae discouraging and _ influential 
actor. 


“Of lesser importance perhaps, but as a 





producing, that borrowers must have suf- 
ficient confidence to furnish part of the 
capital, and that the project must con- 
tribute to early and substantial employ- 
ment. 

It is proposed to provide the necessary 
|funds as they are required by the sale 
|of securities of the Reconstruction Cor- 
| poration and its total borrowing powers 
| to be increased up to $3,000,000,000. It is 
{not proposed to issue Government bonds, 
|It is hoped that this further process of 
speeding up the economic machine will 
|not involve any such sum. But in view 
|of the early adjournment of Congress it 
|is desirable to provide an ample margin. 
| Productive Use Sought 
| It is necessary to sharply distinguish 
; between the use of capital for the above 
purposes and its use for unproductive 
| public works. This proposal represents a 
| flow of funds into productive enterprises 
| which is not taking place today because 
|of abnormal conditions. These being loans 
/on security and being self-liquidating, in 
|character, do not constitute a charge 
| against the taxpayer or the public credit. 
| The issue of bonds for public works, non- 








We 
propose to collect during the fiscal year | 


and approxi-| 


“A sales tax—whether imposed upon a} 


|fact which should not be overlooked, let | Productive of revenue, is a direct charge 
me point out that each day|s delay in| either upon the taxpayer or upon the 
| final enactment is costing us directly, in | public credit, the interest on which and 
loss of revenue, almost $2,000,000. Prompt|the ultimate redemption of which must 
| and adequate provision for the budgetary |be met from taxation. 
| requirements of the Government and the|_ An examination shows that to increase 
| Strengthening and safeguarding of the| Federal Government construction work 
| public credit are indispensable conditions | during the next year beyond the amounts 
| to the return of confidence and recovery | already provided for would be to under- 
|in business—upon which the interests|take works of largely artifical character 
|and welfare of all classes depend. far in advance of public return and would 
“It is time, then, that we join in bring-| represent a wasteful use of capital and 
|ing about the immediate passage of the | public credit. 
bill. We have worked in the Committee | 
upon a nonpartisan basis—except, perhaps, | 
when the various tariff items were under | 
consideration. Let us continue upon a 
nonpartisan basis. The bill is not a Re- 
publican measure, nor a Democratic meas- 
ure. It is a measure for the protection 
and preservation of your Government and | 
my Government. It is above party lines | 
|and distinctions, I trust that it will be 
so received by the Senate. In such case, | 
|Mr. President, its immediate enactment | 
will follow, and we will have taken the all- | 
important step toward economic recovery.” 


Lack of Partisanship 


Cited by Senator Smoot 


_ “This is the first time since I have been 
jin the Senate that no partisanship has 
been shown,” Senator Smoot stated. “Sen- 
| ator Harrison was just as anxious to get | 
this bill before the Senate as I was,” he| 
added, referring to the ranking minority 
|member of the Finance Committee. 
, Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, | 
| maintained that the bill “is not the Com-| 
| mittee’s bill.” “It is Mr. Mill's bill,” he| 
|said. Calling attention to a telegram con- | 
;cerning the tax on automobiles, trucks, | 
etc., Mr. Couzens asserted that the Secre-| 
tary of the Treasury and his predecessor | 
were antagonistic to the automobile in-| 
dustry because “it is the only major jn- 
dustry in the United States they haven’t | 
been able to control.” “It is the only 


|major industry the New York financiers | 
| haven’t been able to control,” he added. 

Senator Couzens asserted further that | Mo eee Beard Saumeee 
|Such control was held over the railroads} ““pemainder of day.—Engaged with sece. 
| and that those in control were opposed ,ctarial staff and in answering corree 

spondence. 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 










‘i ae 
| PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 13, 1932 

9 a. m—Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
Oregon, called to discuss governmental 
economy measures. 

9:45 a. m.—Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., called to 
discuss reductions in the Army appro- 
priation bill. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:05 p. m.—The President left to ate 
tend memorial services at St. Matthews 
Church for the late President Doumer 
of France. 

3:30 p. m.—H. V. Kaltenborn, of New 
York City. radio news broadcaster, 
called to discuss radio matters. 

3:15 p. m.—Senator Carey (Rep.), of 
Wyoming, called to discuss financial ree 
lief for western cattle pore. 

5 p. m.—Representatives of the rail« 
road brotherhoods, headed by D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, called to discuss 
unemployment relief. 

5:30 p. m.—James C. Stone, Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, and Arthur 
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Enforcement of Zoni 





Use of Dwelling in Residence Zone 


As Home for Aged Women Upheld 





Restriction Declared 


Unreasonable and in 


Violation of Due Process Clause 
Of Fourteenth Amendment 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Women’s Kansas Crry Sr. Anprew So- 
ClETY, A CORPORATION, 


v. 

Kansas Crry, Missouri, a MunicrpaL Cor- 
PORATION. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 9348. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 


United States for the Western District | 


of Missouri. 

Frawx Scuisssy for appellant; JouHn B. 
Pew and Marcy K. Brown Jr. (GrorcE 
Kincstry with them on the brief), for 


appellee. , 
Before Sronz, Kenyon and Garpner, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 20, 1932 


Kenyon, Circuit Judge, delivered the opin- 
fon of the court. This is an action brought 
to restrain appellee, hereinafter designated 
defendant, from enforcing mst appellant, 
henceforth designated plaintiff, the terms of a 
zoning ordinance to prevent the use of plain- 
tiff’s property, hereafter called the locus, as 
SS “old ladies’ home,” the claim 

that the restrictions of the ordinance 


ested parties, and section 5 of the enabling act 
pursuant to which the defendant's zoning 
ordinance was enacted, provided that while 
the regulations, restrictions, and boundaries 
originally established could be amended, sup- 
plemented, changed, modified or repealed, yet 
in case “of a protest against such change 
dufy signed and acknowl ed by the owners 
of 10 per cent or more, either of the areas 
of the land (exclusive of streets and alleys) 
included in such proposed change or within 
an area determined lines drawn parallel 
to and one hundred and eighty-five (185’) 
| feet distant from the boundaries of the dis- 
| trict proposed to be changed, such amendment 
shall not become effective except by the 
favorable vote of three-fourths of all the 
members of the legislative body of such mu- 
nicipality.” Section 7236, Revised Statutes, 
Missouri, 1929. There having been such a pro- 
test, the favorable vote of 5 to 4 which the 
ordinance effecting the change desired bv 
plaintiff! received was insufficient, and it 
failed of enactment. Plaintiff then com- 
menced the suit in the Federal District Court 
which has a . this appeal. 
+ 


We shall use the term “Board of Zoning 
Appeals” to cover also the “Board of Ad- 
justment.” 

As the main question before this court is 
the reasonableness of defendant's ordinance 
in its proscription of the particul use which 
plaintiff desires to make of property zoned 





deprive plaintiff of its property without due 

process of law. The trail court found against | 

laintiff and dismissed the bill of complaint. | 
is appeal followed the adverse decree. 

The facts are as follows: 

Plaintiff is a charitable corporation organized 
under the laws of Missouri, and proposes to 
use the locus as a home for elderly white 
ladies who to be admitted must have reached 
the of 65 years, must be sound in mind 
and y, and must pay an original en- 
trance fee of $800. The locus was given to 
plaintiff for this purpose by Mrs. Mary Gair, a 
wealthy woman of Kansas City, in memory of 
@ deceased daughter. It consists of a lot 150 
feet wide by 205 feet deep with a 3-story, 17- 
room stone house built thereon. Structurally 
it is a single-family residence property, and 
there is no question but that the physical 

perty itself, as distinguished from the use 

which it may be put, is in entire harmony 
with all of defendant's zoning regulations, 
The sole question of this case arises from 
defendant's attempt to forbid the particular 
use which plainti i. to make of it. 


Defendant’s zoning ordinance, following the 
usual pattern of modern zoning ordinances, 
has platted the city into what may be called, 
im accordance with the “uses” to which they 
are primarily “dedicated,” first and second 
residence, retail business or commercial, light 
and heavy industrial and unrestricted, use dis- 
tricts. use district except the last 
named, while dedicated primarily to a par- 
ticular class of uses, is closed only to uses of 
@ lower classification. 

Thus, a first residence district is one dedi- 
ca exclusively to what are classified by the 
cottnande as Class U-1 uses; but a second 
residence district, while dedicated primarily 
to Class U-2 uses, is not closed to Class U-1l 
‘uses; a retail business district, while dedicated 

rimarily to Class U-3 uses, is closed only to 

U-4, Class U-5, Class U-6, and Class U-7 
uses; and so on until Class U-6 uses are as- 
signed to districts altogether unrestricted, un- 
restricted to Class U-7 uses as much as to 
Class U-1, Class U-2, Class U-3, Class U-4, 

lass U-5, uses. 

= territory has been set aside as the par- 
ticular home of Class U-7 uses; they were 
simply allowed the benefit of the failure to 
restrict Class U-6 territory, and of section 10 
(1) (c) of the ordinance, which provided that 
the Board of Zoning Appeals could “permit 
the location of a Class U-7 use in any use 
district provided such location will not seri- 
ously injure the appropriate use of neighbor- 
ing property.” And section 10 (2) -of the 
ordinance provided that “a Class U-7 use 
existing in any use district at the time of 
the passage of this ordinance shall be deemed 
an authorized use upon the lot devoted to 
such use at wpe time of the passage of this 
ordinance.” 

Class U-7 uses gre called by the ordinance 
“special Classes,”"and include: 

(1)) Aviation field. 





Amusement park. 
3} Philanthropic or eleemosynary use or 
institution, hospital or sanitarium, institu- 


1 for the care of feeble-minded or insane, 
by nal or correctional institution. 
a poumeeery. 
rematory. 
(8) Sewage, refuse or garbage disposal plant. 
(7) Refuse dump. 


++ + 

the light of the provisions of sections 
10't1) (e) ee 10 (2) quoted above, it does 
not seem to,have been the intention of the 
framers of the ordinance to exclude Class 
U-7 uses from the city altogether, or to con- 
fine them to the unrestricted districts set 
apart in the river bottoms in the north part 
of the city as the special home of the uses 
of a nuisance class listed in Class U-6 (petro- 


m refining, cement, lime, gypsum or 
lee of paris manufacture, chlorine or 
hydrochloric, nitric, picric, sulphurous or 


Iphuric acid manufacture, smelting of cop- 
per, tin, zinc or iron ores, manufacture or 
storage of explosives, except fireworks, dis- 
tillation of bones, fat rendering, glue manu- 
facture, slaughter of animals, stockyards, fer- 
tilizer manufacture from organic materialg, 
reduction or dumping of garbage, Offal, an 
dead animals, and’ “any other use the classi- 
fication of which is not otherwise herein 
provided for’). It seems rather to have been 
their intention to recognize a class of uses the 
location of which, whether in a district of high 
or of low use classification, could best be 
determined ad hoc, as the need should arise 
in each particular case. Property already de- 
voted to a Class U-7 use could continue to 
be devoted to that particular use, regardless 
of the use district in which it should happen 
to be located; and the devotion to a Class 
U-7 use of property not already so devoted 
was to be determined in each particular case! 
by the nature of the particular Class U-7 use 
with reference to the district in which it 
should wish to locate. 

Such being the nature of the Clasg U-7 
group of uses, the presumption of unreason- 
ableness that first arises from the fact alone 
that all philanthropic and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions as well as hospitals and sanitariums 
are placed by the ordinance alongside ceme- 
teries, crematories, sewage and garbage dis- 
posal plants, and refuse dumps, in what ap- 
pears at first glance to be a subnuisance 
classification, disappears. 

++ + 

Plaintiff in the instant case is concededly 
a philanthropic or eleemosynary institution 
within the meaning of the ordinance, and 
seeks to devote to a philanthropic or elee- 
mosynary use property that is concededly 
within a first residence, or Class U-1, use 
district. Class U-1 uses, as listed in the 
ordinance, include: 

(1A) Single-family 
owned park. 

(1) Two-family dwelling. 

(2) Church. School. Community center 
building. Public library. Public museum. 

(3) Private club or fraternal order except- 
ing a club, the chief activity of which is a 
service customarily carried on as a business. 
Public playground. Public recreation build- 
ing. Water supply reservoir, filter bed or 
tower. Passenger station. Railway right-of- 
way not including railway yards. 

(4) Farming. Greenhouse. Nursery. Truck 
gardening. 7 

In accordance with 


dwelling. 


section 10 (1) (e) of 


the ordinance, quoted above, plaintiff on May | 


24, 1929, filed an application with the Board 
of Zoning Appeals to have the locus re- 
zoned so as to permit of the Class U-7 use 
to which plaintiff intended to devote it. This 
application was opposed by interested parties, 
and was denied by the Board. Plaintiff then 
took certiorari proceedings to review the 
Board's decision to the Circuit Court of Jack- 
son County, Mo., which, however, sustained 
the Board. Plaintiff duly appealed the Cir- 
cuit Court’s decision to the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, but dismissed the appeal when 


the Supreme Court decided the case of State | 


ex rel. Nigro v, Kansas City et al., 325 Mo. 
95, 27 8. (2d) 1030. 

In that case it was determined that in a 
case of rezoning the powers of the Board of 
Zoning Appeals were limited to the making 
of recommendations to the City Council. And 
an amendment to the zoning ordinance made 


June 2, 1930, provided that a change in use| 


could likewise be effected only by another 
ordinance duly enacted by the Council. 

It thus became useless for plaintiff to 
carry further proceedings that were intended 
to compel the Board of Zoning Appeals to do 
something which it had no power to do; and 
it next sought to have enacted by the City 
Council an ordinance effecting the desired 


Publicly | 


in a Class U-1 use district, it is necessary 
to describe in some detail the locus in its 
relation to the district in which it has been 
zoned. 

As before pointed out, the locus is situated 
on 45th Street between Rockhill Road and 
Oak Street. The numbered streets in Kansas 
City run east and west, and 45th Street, after 
crossing Rockhill Road as it proceeds west- 
ward, “‘dead-ends"” into Oak Street. 

The distance along 45th Street between 
Rockhill Road and Oak Street is about 600 
feet, and the territory that is thus bounded 
by Rockhill Road on the east, by Oak Street 
on the west, by 45th Street on the south, and 
by 44th Street on the north, is divided into 
four residence properties 150 feet wide by ap- 
proximately 205 feet deep and having a tech- 
nical “frontage” on both 45th and 44th 
Streets, although all the houses built thereon 
face 45th Street. 

Proceeding westward from Rockhill Road to 
Cak Street, the first of these properties is the 
Fennell home, the second is the locus, the 
third consists of two duplexes owned by one 
R. P. Rice, and the fourth is the Lillis home. 
Structurally the locus, as much as the Fen- 
nell and Lillis homes, is a single-family resi- 
dence property entirely in harmony with its 
surroundings. 

Oak Street is at right angles with the num- 
bered streets, but Rockhill Road slants in a 
westerly direction as it proceeds northward 
until it turns into 43rd Street. 

Across 44th Street and slightly east of the 
locus is an apartment house, and around the 
corner from this apartment house, on the 
west side of Rockhill Road between 44th and 
43rd Streets, are several more apartment 
houses. They have all been there for about 
15 years, and represent nonconforming uses 
already established at the time the zoning 
ordinance took effect. 

+~+ + 


The remainder of the north side of 44th 
Street is devoted to private residences. 

On the west side of Oak Street between 
45th and 44th Streets there are located an 
Art Institute and Epperson Hall, a public 
hall for public entertainment. On the west 
side of Oak Street between 44th and 43rd 
Streets are several apartment houses, and on 
the east side of Oak Street between 44th and 
43rd Streets is a nurses’ headquarters. 

The northwest corner of the intersection at 
43rd Street is devoted to a business block; 
the northeast corner is devoted to apartment 
houses; and the southeast corner has already 
been rezoned for business purposes. 

Directly south of the locus, between 45th 
and 47th Streets and between Oak Street 
and Rockhill Road, lies a 20 to 22-acre tract 
which was once the estate of William Rock- 
hill Nelson, and on which there has now been 
erected the William Rockhill Nelson Art Gal- 
lery, one of the foremost institutions of its 
kind in America. 

Directly east of this tract, across Rockhill 
Road, is Rockhill, a fashionable residence dis- 
trict. Directly west are some residences and 
a small park, and along Brush Creek Boule- 
vard on the southwest are some more apart- 
ment houses. 

On the south of the whole territory just 
described is a district devoted mainly to resi- 
dences, but which also contains the Barstow 
School for Girls, a new Jewish Memorial Hos- 
pital, and a site for a new municipal uni- 
versity. 

Despite the presence of certain nonconform- 
ing uses, it is intended to make of this 
whole district a great art, cultural, and resi- 
dence center; and it is claimed that 45th 
Street, though not the boundary of the dis- 
trict established by the ordinance, will make 
an ideal ‘‘buffer” street to protect the part of 
the district not yet broken down from the 
part that has already been broken down to a 
very considerable extent. 

As_was testified by a former Chairman of 
the Board of Zoning Appeals, ‘the most diffi- 
cult problem in zone planning is to solve 
the problem of the boundary line, a buffer; 
this 45th Street property is an ideal buffer be- 
tween a beautiful residence section and the 
apartments, car lines and business on the 
north, the presence of which is a greater rea- 
son for maintaining 45th Street as it is: 
this old ladies’ home, in my opinion and that 
of the board, would be an entering wedge 
threatening the stability of the boundary 


line.” 
> > 

And as was testified to by the Chairman of 
the Zoning Committee of the Real Estate 
Board while the ordinance was being drawn nu: 

One of the great problems is just where 
to place the areal limits; I am familiar with 
the fact that 45th Street is the northern limit 
of the Rockhill home district and of the Art 
Gallery, with a University site further outh 
that is expected to be connected up with the 
Art Gallery; if Country Club District is the 
largest I think this would be the next largest 
cultural and residential section in Kansas 
City; I would take in that protection the 
beautiful homes on the north side of 45th 
Street; my study convinces me that the foun- 
dation of a zoning ordinance is protection, 
encouragement and development of private 
home ownership, the protection of the indi- 
vidual home; the protection encourages home 
building and is presumed to develop better 
aamnip and ater Satis conditions; the 
| e fails unless there is de 
upon its being sustained. Sr 

“I think an old ladies’ home at the locus 
would be unreasonable and break down the 
character of the particular district, probably 
not a break down, but an entering wedge re- 
sulting in breaking down the district for fam- 
ily residences; my experience on the plan 
commission was that when you break down 
the strict enforcement of the ordinance, de- 
terloration follows rapidly; I do not think the 
Rockhill district has begun to deteriorate; it 
is far enough from downtown so as to con- 
tinue to be desirable. there is no necessity for 
it — deteriorating.” 

he chief objection to plaintiff's comi 
into the neighborhood aeeune to have somme 
from the residents of the Rockhill district, 
and from the trustees of the various trusts 
; connected with the William Rockhill Nelson 
Art Gallery. It seems that most of the near-by 
property owners on 45th and 44th Streets at 
first gave their consents to plaintiff's coming 
into the neighborhood, but later withdrew 
such consents. 
-~+ + 


The owner of the adjoining duplexes testi- 
fied that having an old ladies’ coo as an 
| immediate neighbor would diminish the value 
of his property and it would affect his morals 
“to have it referred to as the old ladies’ home 
next door.” 

It was testified that the locus, for plaintiff's 
purpose, was reasonably worth $43,500, but 
that for ordinary residence purposes it was 
not reasonably worth over $30,000. It was 
vacant at the time Mrs. Gair purchased it, 
and has been so ever since. 

It was in evidence also that plaintiff does 
not intend ever to keep more than 12 ladies 
at the locus at a time and that it does 
not intend ever to enlarge or change the pres- 
ent structure or put thereon or thereabouts 
any signs or other marks of an institutional 
nature. When asking the City Council for an 
ordinance permitting the locus to be de- 
voted to plaintiff's use, plaintiff offered to 
} give a deed binding itself to these limitations 
upon the use. 

The complain set forth the use of the 
property as a home for 12 aged white ladies, 
free from any signs to indicate its use. In 
considering the case therefore we are war- 
ranted in considering this as the use in- 
ended. 





rezoning or change in use. In this pro- 
cedure plaintiff was again opposed by inter. 





Plaintiff attacks the zoning ordinance only 


| dinances 





ng Ordinance Against Charitable Home Is Overruled 


+ 


as to the effect upon the use of its ea 
erty as a home for aged white ladies, claim- 
ing that the restriction imposed amounts to 
a deprivation of its property without due 
rocess of law and denies to it the equal 
protection of the law. 

Zoning as distinguished from regulation 
or proscription of a certain use of property 
is a twentieth century development and has 
been productive of much litigation. Many of 
the subjects now dealt with by zoning or- 
were formerly matters of individ- 
ual regulation under the police power of mu- 
nicipalities, such as control and regulation 
of places of public resort and amusement, 
the handling of explosives, the prevention of 
fires, the abolition of nuisances and other 
matters having relation to the public welfare. 

To meet the changin; and complex condi- 
tions of urban life brought about largely 
by the industrial development of the coun- 


try, and to separate industrial and business 


districts from residence districts, the zoning 
system has been evolved out of the laudable 
desire to make it possible for people to en- 
joy home life in peace = quietude. 


Zoning law rest upon the police power of 
the States, and when they are fairly within 
the well-recognized bounds of such power they 
are valid even though they may entail some 
hardship upon property owners. 

While such police power is broad there are 
limitations to its exercise, which the courts 


‘have not attempted to accurateiy denne. 


However, restrictions by zoning ordinances 
imposed upon the use of one’s property to 
be valid must bear some “substantial rela- 
tionship to the public health, safety, morals 
or general welfare.” 

The reserved police power of the State must 
stop when it encroaches on the protection 
accorded the citizen by the Federal Consti- 
tution. Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 
11; Thomas Cusack Company v. City of Chi- 


cago et al., 242 U. S. 526; Pennsylvania, Coal | 


Company v. Mahon et al., 260 U. S. 393; Vil- 
lage of Euclid et al. v. Ambler Realty Com- 
pany, 272 U. S. 365; Nectow v. City of Cam- 
bridge et al., 277 U. S. 183; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., et al. v. Dolese et al., 48 F. (2d) 734. 

Private property cannot under the guise of 
police power be subjected to unreasonable an- 
noyance and arbitrary restriction of its use 
where public welfare can in no way receive 
benefit by such restriction. Buchanan v. War- 
ley, 245 U. S. 60; Louis K. Liggett Company 
v. Baldridge, Attorney General of Pennsyl- 
vania, et al., 278 U. S. 105; Village of Ter- 
race Park et al. v. Errett, 12 F. (2d) 240; An- 
derson et al. v. Jester et al., (Iowa) 221 N. 
W. 354. 

Where the legally constituted body to deter- 
mine and establish zoning ordinances has 
acted within the scope of the police power 
courts will not substitute their judgment as 
to the wisdom or propriety of said action for 
that of such body. Its discretion is not for 
review by the courts, 

Zahn et al. v. Board of Public Works et al., 
274 U. S. 325; Nectow v. City of Cambridge 
et al., 277 U. S. 183; Standard Oil Company 
et al. v. City of Marysville et al., 279 U. S. 
582; American Wood Products Co. v. City of 
Minneapolis et al., 35 F. (2d) 657; Marx et al. 
v. Maybury, Director of Licenses of Washing- 
ton, et al., 36 F. (2d) 397; Marblehead Land 
Co. et al. v. City of Los Angeles, 47 F. 


(2d) 528. 
++ + 

If the question is fairly debatable as to 
whether the zoning ordinance is arbitrary and 
unreasonable and has no substantial relation 
to public health, safety, morals or general 
welfare, the court will not interfere. 

Radice v. People of the State of NewYork, 
264 U. S. 292; Village of Euclid et al. v. Am- 
bler Realty Company, 272 U. 8S. 365; Zahn et 
al. v. Board of Public Works et al., 274 U. 8S. 
325; Marblehead Land Co, et al. v. City of 
Los Angeles, 47 F. (2d) 528. 

A zoning ordinance may be valid in its 
general aspects and yet as to a particular 
state of facts involving a particular owner 
affected thereby may be as to such owner so 
clearly arbitrary and unreasonable as to be 
unenforceable. Village of University Heights 
et al. v. Cleveland Jewish Orphans’ Home, 20 
F. (2d) 743; Jones et al. v. City of Los Ange- 
les et al. (Cal.) 295 Pac. 14. 

We do not feel called upon to pass on the 
question of the constitutionality of the zon- 
ing ordinance as to its general scope but only 
as to whether the restriction upon the use 
of plaintiff's property is within the ban of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The question before us is not the propriety 
of the boundary line established by the ordi- 
nance or the importance of 45th Street as a 
“buffer” but whether defendant's zoning ordi- 
nance with reference to the particular prop- 
erty plaintiff has acquired and the use to 
which plaintiff seeks to put it is so unrea- 
sonable and arbitrary and unrelated to the 
legitimate ends of the police power that it 
can not be enforced as to said property. 

Courts have gone far in sustaining the exer- 
cise of police power and there has been a 
gradual expansion of such power justified by 
changing conditions. Originally the police 
power was exercised in the interest of public 
health, safety, peace and morals. Then it 
expanded by including in its province ques- 
tions of “general welfare’ and regulations 
designed to promote not only public health, 
morals and safety, but regulations to pro- 


mote “public convenience” and “general 
prosperity.” 

+ + + 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railway 


Company v. People of the State of Illinois ex 
rel. Drainage Commissioners, 200 U. S. 561; 
Bacon v. Walker, 204 U. S. 311; Eubank v. City 
of Richmond, 226 U. 8 137; Gorieb v. Fox et 
al., 274 U. S. 603; Miller et al. v. Board of 
Public Works of City of Los Angeles et al. 
(Cal.) 234 Pac. 381; Jones et al. v. City of 
Los Angeles et al. (Cal.), 295 Pac. 14; Wulfsohn 
v. Burden, Inspector of Buildings of City of 
Mount Vernon (N, Y.), 150 N. E 120. 

In Welch v. Swasey et al., 214 U. S. 91, tse 
Supreme Court held that an act of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature limiting heights of build- 
ings in Boston, in view of the decision of the 
highest court in Massachusetts holding the 
discrimination was based on _ reasonable 
grounds, was a proper exercise of the po- 
lice power of the State and not unconstitu- 
tional under the equal protection and due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 
104, 111, the high water mark of police power 
was reached in the following utterance of 
Mr. Justice Holmers: “It may be said in a gen- 
eral way that the police power extends to 
all the great public needs. 

“Camfield v. United States, 167 U. S. 518. 
It may be put forth in aid of what is sanc- 
tioned by usage, or held by the prevailing 
morality or strong and preponderant opinion 
to be greatly and immediately necessary to 
the public welfare.” 

In Pennsylvania Coal Company v. Mahon 
et al., 260 U. S. 393, 413, the same Justice 
seems to have sounded a note of caution as 
to further extension of the police power. 
There referring to values of property yielding 
to the police power, he said: “Government 
hardly could go on if to some extent values 
incident to property could not be dimin- 
ished without paying for every such change 
in the general law. 

“As long recognized, some values are en- 
joyed under an implied limitation and must 
yield to the police power. But obviously the 
implied limitation must have its limits, or 
the contract and due process clauses are 
gone. One fact for consideration in deter- 
mining such limits is the extent of the dimi- 
nution. When it reaches a certain magni- 
tude, in most if not in all cases there must 
be an exercise of eminent domain and com- 
pensation to sustain the act. 

+ + 

“So the question depends upon the particu- 
lar facts. The greatest weight is given to 
the judgment of the Legislature, but it al- 
ways is open to interested parties to con- 
tend that the Legislature has gone beyond 
its constitutional power.” Also, p. 416: “We 
are in danger of forgetting that a strong 

ublic desire to improve the public condition 
S not enough to warrant achieving the de- 
sire by a shorter cut than the constitutional 
way of paying for the change.” 

In Reinman v. City of Little Rock, 237 U. 8. 
171, the court held that it was within the 
police power of a State to regulate or pro- 
hibit a livery stable as a nuisance and if such 
power was not exercised arbitrarily or with 
unjust discrimination it did not infringe upon 
rights guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

In Hadacheck v. Sebastian, Chief of Police 
of the City of Los Angeles, 239 U. S. 394, it 
held that an ordinance of Los Angeles pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of bricks within 
specified limits of the city was not unconsti- 
tutional as depriving the owner of a brick 
factory of his property without due process of 
aw. 

In Thomas Cusack Company v. City of Chi- 
cago et al. 242 U. S. 526, it was held to be 
within the police power of a city to prohibit, 
in the interest of the safety, morality, health 
and decency of the community, the erection 
of billboards in residence districts. 

In Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60, a city 
ordinance forbidding colored persons to oc- 
cupy houses in blocks where the greater num- 
ber of houses were occupied by whites was 
held unconstitutional as a deprivation of 
property without due process of law, and the 
same race and color question’ was involved in 
a similarly decided case in Harmon v. Tyler, 
273 U. S. 668. 

Village of Euclid, et al., v. Ambler Realty | 
Company, the first zoning case to reach the 


Supreme Court, 272 U, S. 365, 387, blazed a 
clear trail for the passage of zoning ordinances, 


and is the one generally relied on to sustain 


Rulings by Board 


Of Tax Appeals 


Decisions Are Made Public on 
Appeals Covering Federal 
Taxation Questions 





Promulgated May 13 
Sather Lease-Thomas Sather & Co. 
Docket No. 31979. 
Since it is clear that the petitioner 
is either an ordinary partnership or a 
joint venture and bears no resem- 
blance in any way to an association, 
the respondent erred in taxing the pe- 
titioner as an association. 


nell and Edwin E. Connell, Trustees of 
the Estate of Alfred E. Connell, De- 
ceased. Docket Nos. 47158, 53083, 

The estate is liable for income taxes 
on its income where the widow elected 
to take under the will in lieu of downer 
and the sums so paid her by the trus- 
tee aggregate less than her dower 
interest. even though the widow had 
reported the income in her individual 
return and entered into a closing 
agreement which precluded her from 
claiming a refund. . 


tions, are so apparent that they are now uni 
formily sustained, a century ago, or even half 
a century ago, probably would have been re- 
jected as arbitrary and oppressive. Such regu- 
lations are sustained, under the complex con- 
ditions of our day, for reasons analagous to 
those which justify traffic regulations, which, 
before the advent of automobiles and rapid 
transit street railways, would have been con- 
demned as fataily arbitrary and unreasonable. 

“And in this there is no inconsistentcy, for 
while the meaning of constitutional guaran- 
ties never varies, the scope of their applica- 
tion must expand or contract to meet the new 
and different conditions which are constantly 
coming within the field of their operation. 
a changing, world, it is impossible that It 
should be otherwise. 

se + 

“But although a degree of elasticity is thus 
imparted, not to the meaning, but to the ap- 
plication of constitutional principles, statutes 
and ordinances, which, after giving due weight 
to the new conditions, are found clearly not 
to conform to the Constitution, of course, 
must fall.” 

The court there held a zoning ordinance, of 
the Village of Euclid, forbidding the erection 
in designated residential districts of business 
houses, retail stores and apartment houses, 
was a valid exercise of police power. We quote 
further from that opinion, p. 391: 

“The decisions enumerated in the first group 
cited above agree that the exclusion of build- 
ings devoted to business, trade, etc., from 
residential districts, bears a rational relation 
to the health and safety of the community. 

“Some of the grounds for this conclusion are 
promotion of the health and security from 
injury of children and others by separating 
dwelling houses from territory devoted to trade 
and industry; *suppression and prevention of 
disorder; facilitating the extinguishment of 
fires, and the enforcement of street traffic 
regulations and other general welfare ordi- 
nances; aiding the health and safety of the 
community by excluding from residential areas 
the confusion and danger of fire, contagion 
and disorder which in greater or less degree 
attach to the location of stores, shops and 
factories. 

“Another ground is that the construction 
and repair of streets may be rendered easier 
and less expensive by confining the greater 
part of the heavy traffic to the streets where 
business is carried on.” 

In Zahn et al. v. Board of Public Works 
et al., 274 U. S. 325, 328, a zoning ordinance 
of the City of Los Angeles, dividing the city 
into five building zones and prescribing the 


each zone, was held constitutional in its gen- 
eral scope. The court there said: “The Com- 
mon Council of the city, upon these and 
other facts, concluded that the public welfare 
would. be promoted by constituting the area, 
including the property of plaintiffs in error, 
a zone “B” district; and it is impossible for 
us to say that their conclusion in that re- 
spect was clearly ss unreasonable, 


“The most that can be said is that whether 
that determination was an unreasonable, ar- 
bitrary or umequal exercise of power is fairly 
debatable. In such circumstances, the settled 
rule of this court is that it will not substitute 
its judgment for that of the legislative body 
charged with the primary duty and respon- 
sibility of determining the question.” 

In Nectow v. City of Cambridge et al., 277 
U. S. 183, 188, the court held that the zoning 
ordinance of the City of Cambridge, which 
put Nectow’s land in a district in which was 
permitted only dwellings, hotels, clubs, 
churches, schools, etc., invaded his property 
rights, that there was no basis to support that 
invasion, and the ordinance was invalid. 

After discussing the claim that the court 
was not warranted in substituting its judg- 
ment for that of the zoning authorites, as is 
earnestly contended here, the court said: “The 
governmental power to interfere by zoning 
regulations with the general rights of the land 
owner by restricting the character of his use, 
is not unlimited, and other questions aside, 
such restriction can not be imposed if it does 
riot bear a substantial relation to the public 
health, safety, morals, or general welfare.” 

One of the most important cases deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court is Washington 
ex rel, Seattle Title Trust Company, Trus- 
tee, etc., v. Roberge, Superintendent of Build- 
ing of Seattle, 278 U. S. 116, 123, and it is 
much in point in the case at bar. There a 
philanthropic home fo: the aged poor was 
involved. Under the zoning ordinance of the 
City of Seattle such a home could not be 
erected in the district in which it was in 
fact located, which was the first residence 
district. 

The court states that from the record it 
does not appear the exclusion of a new home 
to be built in place of the old one is requi- 


site to the general zoning plan. The court 
does leave open expressly the question 
whether, “consistently with the Fourteenth 


Amendment, it is within the power of the 
State or municipality by a general zoning 
law to exclude the proposed new home from 
a@ district defined as is the first district in 
the ordinance —— consideration,” 

While this case can be distinguished from 
the case at bar, the record there could not 
have been more barren of evidence showing 
any conceivable relationship between the nro- 
posed home and the public health, safety, 
morals and general welfare of the public than 
is the record in the case at bar. The court 
in its opinion said. p. 122: 

“It is not suggested that the proposed new 
home for aged poor would be a nuisance. 
We find nothing in the record reasonably 
tending to show that its construction or 
maintenance is liable to work any injury, in- 
convenience or annoyance to the community, 
the district or any person.” The court was 
clearly referring to such “injury, inconvenience 
or annoyance” as would be within th 
of the police power to alleviate. 

A very important case is Village of Univer- 
sity Heights et al. v. Cleveland Jewish Or- 
phans' Home, 20 F, (2d) 743, 745, where the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit 
held that a zoning ordinance of the Village 
of University Heights, a suburb of Cleveland, 
to be constructed in a 


residential district, 


this orphanage home from the district 
question. 

The village was enjoined from enforcing 
the ordinance as to the Orphans’ Home. In 
discussing the police power of the munici- 
pality to exclude such orphans’ home the 
court said: 

“That power has been held, as we have 
seen, to include the right generally to exclude 
business houses, stores, shops, and apartment 
houses from strictly residential districts. It 
| has never been held to include the right to 
prohibit the use for orphan children of cot- 
tages built according to the requirements of 
the municipality.  * 


“We can see many valid reasons, affecting 
the public welfare, which would justify the 
exclusion of factories, business houses, shops, 
and even apartment houses from strictly resi- 
dential districts, but which would not apply 
to the use of structurally proper cottages for 
an orphanage; and while an orphanage would 
no doubt be less agreeable to the community 
in some respects than a private school or pri- 
vate residences, we are unwilling to hold that 
} it is within the power of the village to pro- 


in 


that purpose.” 


Anthracite Trust Company, Jane H, Con- | 


In | 


kind of buildings that could be erected in| 


e scope | 


as applied to a Jewish Orphans’ Home sought | 


was unreasonable, and that the police power | 
of the city was not broad enough to exclude | 


hibit the use of cottages of this character for | 


In American Wood Products Co. v. City of 


Minneapolis et al., 35 F. (2d) 657, we sustained 
an ordinance of the City of Minneapolis 


| dwelling” district, and forbade the erection 


them. The whole philosophy underlying the| therein of additions to factories or of new 


condition and expansion of police power to 


factory buildings. 


cover zoning ordinances is clearly and com-| nance was not so arbitrary and unreasonable 


pletely stated 
Sutherland, as follows: 





in this case by Mr. Justice 


as to deprive property owners of the equal 
protection of the 





“Regulations, the wisdom, necessity and va-|of property in violation of the Fourteenth 


lidity of which, as applied to existing condi- Amendment to the Constitution. 


which created a district known as a “multiple | 
We held that such ordi- | 


aw or amount to a taking | 


We were! 








not satisfied that the ordinance had no sub- 
stantial relation to public health, safety, 
morals, or general welfare, and that inasmuch 
as the subject was fairly debatable we should 
not interfere. 

The progress of the Missouri courts toward 
| the sustaining of zoning ordinances has been 
slow. Originally they took strong grounds 
against the exclusion from residential dis- 
tricts of manufacturing and other businesses 
which are now held to be within the police 
power, and were especially severe on permit- 
ting the limitation of use of one’s property 
for any aesthetic reasons. City of Sturgeon 
v. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. (Mo.) 17 8. W. 616. 

In Mayor and Council of Wilmington v. 
Turk (Del.) 129 Atl. 512, 521, the court said: 
“In Missouri, the Supreme Court of that State 
has gone further than the courts which de- 
cided the cases above cited, for it has held 
that it is not permissible for zoning laws to 
exclude from residential sections an ice manu- 
factory or a rag and junk , business.” 

>. > 

In State ex rel. Oliver Cadillac Co. v. Chris- 
topher, City Building Commissioner of St. 
Louis, et al. (Mo.) 298 8S. W. 720, the zoning 
ordinance of the City of St. Louis was held 
to be a valid exercise of police power, to which 
| decision there was a most vigorous dissent on 
the part of Judge Graves, joined in by two 
lof the other judges. 

' In Euclid v. Ambler Realty Co., supra, the 
court discusses the rational relationship to 
the health and safety of the communities of 
the exclusion of buildings devoted to other 
=. residential purposes from a_ residence 
| district. 


old ladies’ home. Surely the presence of 
12 elderly ladies in a home which they make 





— health, morals, safety or public wel- 
| fare. 


Such situation would not tend to disorder, 


_|it would not spread contagion, or increase 


| traffic, nor make difficult the enforcement of 
| traffic regulations. What then is the com- 
plaint What is the basis for exclusion? Wit- 


| nesses for the city place emphasis on the fact | 
| that it is an eleemosynary institution, that it 


| would be an entering wedge to break down 
| the residence district, that all experts on zon- 
| ing warn against the danger of entering wedges 
}in a zoning system, that it in some way af- 
| fects deleteriously the cultural and educational 
| center that Kansas City is building up in that 
| area, that such an institution has a depress- 


ism are ever present there, that such settings 
are not conducive to the 
| people who live in the residence district, and 
cause gloom to cloud an otherwise peaceful 
existence. 

| There could be nothing in the appearance of 
the home to offend the most aesthetic taste. 
It will not indicate any use but for residence 
purposes. The language of Mayor and Coun- 
cil of Wilmington v. Turk (Del.) 129 Atl., 512, 
517, where the attempt was made to proscribe 
& private hospital is in point: “While it is 
proper to speak of her residence as a hospital, 
yet in its outward features it presents the 
appearance of a rosidence. The building it- 
self was constructed as a residence, is now 
used as such and will continue to be used as 
such, the defendant and her family residing 


there. 
> ee 


“If aesthetic consideration were allowed as 
permissible to be promoted by the police 
power, which as hereinafter observed they are 
not, it would still be true that, so far as all 
outward aspects could disclose, the defend- 
ants’ proposed home and hospital would pre- 
fee in hanes ot ae @ residence build- 

ony Ww the reside 

ofsthe nelahberhena” sidential character 

same is true here. There are to be no 
signs on the home. It is a substantial resi- 
dence for which Mrs. Gair, the donor, paid 
$42,500. It would seem under the ordinance 
that if someone owned this place and desired 
to take roomers and boarders, he or she could 
take the old ladies in that capacity and there 
would be no violation of the ordinance. 
Would a boarding house for old ladies be less 
offensive than a charitable home? While it is 
in fact an eleemosynary institution there 
would be nothing in the appearance of the 
place to so indicate further than the presence 
amid the place of a few elderly ladies, which 
would be the situation were it a boarding 
house. As to the objection of its being an 
| eleemosynary or philanthropic institution, it 
may be said that the magnificent Nelson Art 
Gallery is also in the nature of a philan- 
ronan lneticution. i Objection seems to 

: e particular kin 
institution. a of a philanthropic 

ertainly the fact that aged Oople ma 
have a aaeing effect on acme show e is | 
sufficient to exclude such people from a dis- 
trict. There is no limit to the causes that 
may depress people, but they do not furnish 
a basis for the support of a restriction as to 
use of one’s property. What was said by the 
Texas court in Spann v. City of Dallas et al. 
(Texas) 235 8. W. 513, 516, with respect to the 
noise and annoyance incident to the operation 
of a grocery store in a residential district, 
would apply a fortiori to the so-called “de- 
pressing influence” of elderly residents, viz.: 

It could distrub or impair the comfort of 
only highly sensitive persons. But laws are 
not made to suit the acute sensibilities of 
such persons. It is with common humanity— 
the average of the people—that police laws 
must deal. A lawful and ordinary use of 
property is not to be prohibited because re- 
Ppugnant to the sentiments of a particular 


class.”’ 
+++ 

Mere aesthetic considerations in themselves 
have never been held to bear such relationship 
to public welfare as to sustain the restrictions 
of zoning ordinances. They may be inciden- 
tal to the main purposes and would not ren- 
der an ordinance invalid. In City of Youngs- 
town et al. v. Kahn Bros. Bldg. Co., (Ohio) 
148 N. E. 812, 813, 844, the court in a zoning 
case said: 

“It is conceded, also, that the police power 
is not unlimited and must. not be arbitrarily 
exercised, that the police power cannot be 
;}invoked for purely aesthetic considerations, 
nor to promote merely private comfort or 
private welfare, * * * Moreover, authorities, 
in general agree as to the essentials of a pub- 
lic health program, while the public view as 
to what is necessary for aesthetic progress 
greatly varies. Certain Legislatures might con- 
sider that it was more important to cultivate 
a taste for jazz than for Beethoven, for pos- 
ne than for Rembrandt, and for limericks 

an 


for Keats. Successive city councils 
from an aesthetic standpoint, and this fact 
makes the aesthetic standards entirely im- 
practical as a standard for use restriction 
upon property. The world would be at con- 
tinual seesaw if aesthetic consideration were 
permitted to govern the use of the police 
power.” 


Also, in MacRae v. City of Fayettsville et al., 


striction—Due process of law— 


A. 8.)—7 U. S. Daily, 498, May 14, 1932. 





assets.—Willis v. Commissioner. 


their residence could not have any effect on} 


ing effect in that wheeled chairs and invalid-| 


happiness of the! 


| might never agree as to what the public needs | 
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ction Was Necessary 


Held Not Justified 





Building Consisted of Three Stories and Was 
Not Marked to Indicate It Was Other 


Than Private Residence 





(N. C.) 150 S. E. 810, 812, this is said. “It (a 
gasoline station) might be to some an “eye- 
sore,’ but the law does not allow aesthetic 
taste to control privete property, under the 





at least to reduce, the congestion, disorder, 
and dangers which often inhere in unregulated 
municipal development.” 


Counsel far appellee emphasize in their 


| guise of police power.” In City of St. Louis v./ brief the ia:tzuage of the Supreme Court in 


| Not one of the grounds referred to! 
'could be applied to the situation as to this/ 





« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal anc State Courts 


TRADES-UNIONS—Collective bargaining—Agreement of contractors to employ ex- 
clusively union labor—Validity of agreement—Enforcement of agreement— | 

A collective bargaining agreement between electrical contractors and an electrical | 
worker’s union by which the contractors agreed to employ only members of the | 
union in good standing, was not against public policy on the ground that it was | 
necessary for electrical workers to belong to the union in order to obtain employ- 
ment; nor was it void for want of mutuality for failure to impose any obligations 
on the union to supply laborers to contractors; the agreement of the contractors to 
employ none but union laborers was supported by a consideration in that it was 
necessarily implied that the union and its officers and members would, collectively, 
abide by the terms of the agreement and would not collectively or as an organiza- 
tion exercise any right or do any act it or they might lawfully exercise or do in 
conflict with any of the terms of the agreement and that the union would enforce 
the contract to the extent of its powers over its members under its constitution and 
by-laws; the agreement was enforceable in an action to enjoin the contractors from | 
employing nonunion labor since it was not in effect an agreement for personal 
service within the rule that such an agreement is not enforceable by specific per- 
formance; there was no adequate remedy at law for the violation of the agreement 
precluding the granting of relief by way of injunction. 

Harper et al. v. Local Union No. 52, etc.; Tex. Civil Appls. Ct., April 30, 1932. | 





for such purpose would be an entering wedge to break down the residence district | 
or on the ground that the restriction was an essential part of the zoning plan.— 
Women’s Kansas City St. Andrew Society, etc., v. Kansas City, Mo., etc. 





| would have to be extended not only to re- 


Evraiff, (Mo.) 256 S. W. 489, the Supreme | 
Court of Missouri held invalid a zoning ordi- 
nance of the City of Si. Louis. The court) 
there said, “regulations based on aesthetic | 
considerations are not in acord with the spirit | 
of our democratic institutions.” See also City | 
of St. Louis v. Dreisoernor. (Mo.) 147 S. W.| 

8. In St. Louis Poster Advertising Co. v. 

ity of St. Louis et al., (Mo.) 249 U. S. 269, 
and Welch v. Swasey et al., (Mass.) 214 U. S. 
91, the court referred to aesthetic considera- | 
tions as merely incidental or ancillary to the 
main purpose of the ordinance. | 

The objection that a home of this character | 
is an entering wedge and will result in break- 
ing down the residential section is hardly 
tenable. We are passing only on a question af- | 
fecting this particular piece of property. It | 
can have no bearing on any other property in 
this district. 

It would seem that the objections are not | 
so much that the intended use of this home 
really interferes with a zoning plan supposed | 
to benefit the entire city, but rather because | 
of the feeding which the people of a particu- | 
lar section have against an eleemosynary in- 
stitution of this nature being located in such 
area. The restriction complained of goes to 
the extent of determining who shal! occupy 
for residence purposes a residence that meets | 
in every respect the requirements of the U-1| 
residence district. This would seem to go 
further than the police power has ever at- 
tempted to go in these zoning ordinances, 
except possibly in Sag ~— case, supra. 


To justify such restriction the police power 


stricting certain districts to residence pur- 
poses, but to restricting such districts to par- | 
ticular classes of residents, and this has been 
quite universally condemned by the decisions. 
In Village of University Heights et al. v. 
Cleveland Jewish Orphans’ Home, 20 F. (2d) 
743, the court held against discrimination as 
to the orphanage. The only difference be- 
tween that case and this apparently is the 
question of age of the occupants. It would 
be very difficult to satisfactorily distinguish | 
the Jewish Orphanage case from this. When | 
the question arose as to the right to discrim- | 
inate against colored citizens the Supreme | 
Court held, as we have before pointed out, 
that such discriminations to color or race vio- 
late constitutional inhibitions. If there is no 
basis for restrictions as to color or race or as 
to an orphans’ asylum, how can @ discrim- 
ination based on age or poverty be sustained? | 

In Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356, it is | 
pointed out that the guarantees of protection 
contained in the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution are universal in their appli- 
cation “to all persons within the territorial 
jurisdiction, without regard to any differences 
of race, of color, or of nationality,” to which 
might be added ‘or of age or poverty. 

It the restriction complained of here were 
an independent regulation or proscription it) 
could not in our opinion stand. It would be 
depriving plaintiff of the use of his property 
without due process of law. Does the fact 
that the proscription is part of a zoning sys- 
tem which is claimed ‘to be for the general | 
benefit of the public change the situation and | 
permit the restriction of the use of plaintiff's 
property? | 

That question was left open in the Roberge| 
case, and is the’serious one in this con- 
troversy. It is true that when a particular | 
restriction is a part of a comprehensive zon-| 
ing system other reasons may be found for| 
sustaining it than would be the case if it! 
stood alone as a restriction independently 
imposed. | 

If the general plan, of which the particular | 
restriction is an integral part, bears a definite) 
and clear relationship to the well-established | 
purpose of the police power then the argu- 
ment may well be made that the validity of 
the individual restriction may be based, not} 
alone on its immediate relation to health, 
safety, morals and general welfare, but as part) 
of and in furtherance of a general plan de-| 
signed to foster those ends. 

Only in this way could a justification be) 
found for excluding stores, apartment houses | 
and places of business in most instances from | 
residential districts, and courts have placed 
emphasis upon the relation of a general zon- 
ing plan to the recognized purpose of police 





power as distinguished from various individual larter the passage of the ordinance. 


restrictions. 

In Village of Euclid et al. v. Ambler Realty 
Co., 272 U. S. 365, 390, the court said, “This 
question involves the validity of what is really 
the crux of the more recent zoning legislation, | 
namely, the creation and maintenance of 
residential districts, from which business and | 
trade of every sort, including hotels and 
apartment houses, are excluded. | 

+~ + + 

“Upon that question this court has not thus | 
far spoken,” In City of Aurora v. Burns (IIl.), | 
149 N. E. 784, 788, it is said: “Zoning neces- 
sarily involves a consideration of the com- 
munity as a whole and a comprehensive view 
of its needs. An arbitrary creation of dis- 
tricts, without regard to existing conditions 
or future growth and development, is not a| 
proper exercise of the police power and is | 
not sustainable. 

_ “No general zoning plan, however, can be 
inaugurated without incurring complaints of | 
hardship in particular instances. But the in- | 
dividual whose use of his property may be re- | 
stricted is not the only person to be = 


ered. The great majority, whose enjoyment 
of their property rights requires the imposition 
of rstrictions upon the uses to which private 
property may be put, must also be taken into 
consideration. 

“The exclusion of places of business from 
residential districts is not a declaration that | 
such places are nuisances, or that they are to 
be suppressed as such, but it is a part of the | 
general plan by which the city’s territory is al- | 
lotted to different uses in order to prevent, or | 





| 





| 
| 


| 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue | 


ZONING—Ordinances—Home for aged women in residential district—Arbitrary re- | 


The enforcement of a zoning ordinance so as to prohibit the use by a charitable 
organization of a 3-story 17-room house, constituting structurally a single family 
residence property, in an exclusively residential zone, as a home for elderly white 
women, not to exceed at any one time 12 in number, and with no sign on the house 
to indicate that it is other than an ordinary residence, was unreasonable and 
arbitrary and in violation of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment; 
the restriction could not be sustained on the ground that the use of the building | 


(Cc. C. | 


| 


Federal Taxation 


DEFINITIONS—Association distinguished from trust—Real estate trust— 

The real estate trust here involved was’ an association within the meaning of the 
1924 Act; in their handling of the property, the trustees used their best efforts to 
increase income and accrue profits, the exchange of property and the erection of a 
new building was considered as a profitable investment, and the transactions car- 
ried on went beyond those with a single purpose of effecting a liquidation of 
(C. C, A. 9.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 500, May 14, 1932. 


| on 
| should not hesitate 


| under the guise of police 


|no benefits under 


| pel in the situation presented. 


| review the same was filed, 


| use, 
| ber 
more than 10 per cent of the 
;ers within an area of 185 feet o 
which made necessary under section 
Revised Statutes of Missouri 
| fourths vote of all the members of the legis- 


the Euclid-Ambler case, supra, that “the in- 
clusion of a reasonable margin to insure ef- 
fective enforcement, will not put upon a law, 
otherwise valid, the stamp of invalidity,” and 
the argument is that this restriction as to the 
old ladies’ home is a part of the reasonabie 
margin in the general zoning plan necessary 
to secure effective enforcement. 

Whether the margin is a reasonable one or 
so extended that it conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and takes private 
property without compensation under the 
guise of a regulation in the interest of the 
general public is apt to be a troublesome 
question. The courts have recognized the force 
of a general zoning plan under the police 
power which divides a city into various dis- 
tricts, and bears some substantial relation to 
the general welfare of the city in a material 
way, where a restriction therein could not 
stand except as a part of the general plan of 
the ordinance. 

+ + + 


This plan, however, may exceed the limits of 
the police power and if the individual restric- 
tion is essential to the genera! plan in so fer as 
such plan itself exceeds the limits of the police 
power the individual restriction of course falls. 
There must be limits as to what even a gen- 
eral plan may do, and the mere compre- 
hensiveness of the zoning ordinance is in it- 


| self no justification for each separate restric- 
| tion that the ordinance imposes. 


However, without going further into that 


| troublesome domain we inquire whether this 
| restriction is an essential part of the zoning 
| plan. , d 
| the court found that the exclusion of a home 


In Seattle Trust Co. v. Roberge, supra, 


from the district was not indispensable to the 
general zoning plan. The ordinance here pro- 


| vides that the Zoning Board may “Permit the 


location of a Class U-7 use in any use district 
provided such location will not seriously in- 
jure the appropriate use of neighboring prop- 
erty’—therefore the power exists to locate this 


| home in this district or in any other district 


by the proper action of the city council. 

Thus it is apparent that the restriction 
placed by the ordinance upon piaintiff's 
property is not essential to the general zon- 
ing plan. The ordinance bars plaintiff from 
U-2, U-3, U-4 and U-5 districts as much as 
from U-i district, and then provides that it 
may locate in any district if permission is 
received from the Board of Zoning Appeals. 

After the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri in State ex rel. Nigro v. Kansas 
City (Mo.), 27 S. W. (2d) 1030, and a result- 
ing amendment to the zoning ordinance, per~ 
mission to locate anywhere in any district 
could be obtained only through another or- 
dinance properly enacted, and if 10 per cent 
of the adjoining property owners protested 
then the ordinance required a two-thirds vote 
of the council. Sec. 7263 R. S. Mo. 1929. 

Such provisions show that the plan, of which 


/ the restriction imposed against appellant is a 


part, is the plan that shall be developed as 
subsequent ordinances either grant or deny 
to institutions of a like character as appel- 
lant permission to locate in particular use 
districts. Permission could be denied to ap- 
pellant but could be granted by a sufficient 
vote of the council to another institution of 
an exactly similar character. . Unjust discrim- 
ination is thus made possible. 

The ordinance in question attempts to bar 
institutions similar to appellant from all dis- 
tricts except U-7, and then authorizes the 
making of exceptions equally in all districts 
without distinction. Therefore, it would seem 
that the city could not urge in refusing per- 
mission to use its property for an old ladies 
home in the U-1 district, in which it is lo- 
cated, that it is following out any general 
plan embodied in the ordinance. It is ap- 
parently following out the plan of some zon- 
ing experts or of residents of this particular 
U-1 district, but not a plan clearly discern- 
ible and fixed in = ordinance itself. 

oe 

The case for defendant would be waenae 
had it definitely allotted certain territory of a 
like character with laintiff. Plaintiff is 
placed under Class U-7 uses, which provides 
for aviation fields, amusement parks, hospi- 
tals, sanitarioums, cemeteries, institutions for 
the feeble-minded or insane, penal institu- 
tions, crematories, sewage, refuse or garbage 
disposal plants, or refuse dumps. 

This property was acquired by plaintiff 
In the 
Roberge case, supra, the property was not 
acquired after the ordinance, but rebuilding 
was attempted to be done thereafter. It 
would seem the fact of taking title to the 
locus after the passage of the zoning law 
Was not important. 

The ordinance would. be valid or invalid 
in its application to plaintiff the same as 
in its application to past owners. If it was 
not valid as to past owners it would not be 
valid as against the plaintiff who stands in 
the place of its grantor and has the same 
rights that said grantor had. 

Defendant urges that many fair-minded 
men in Kansas City both in official position 
and otherwise with no dissenting voice have 
expressed their judgment that this property 
should not be released from the restrictions 
of the zoning ordinance and that therefore 
it is difficult to say the regulation is arbitrary 
and unreasonable and has no relation to the 
public welfare, or that it is so plainly viola- 
tive of the Fourteenth Amendment that the 
question is not even debatable. 

This argument overlooks the fact that a 
majority of the city council favored by their 
votes a rezoning of the property. Be that as 
it may, it is true that the court should not 
interfere with the action of the legally con- 
stituted authorities of Kansas City in their 
discretionary acts under the police power. 
They know best what is for the interest of the 
city and are undoubtedly acting in accordance 
therewith. 

If the restriction here complained of does 
in fact however have no relationship to the 
fundamentals upon which zoning statutes 
can be sustained, viz., purlic health, safety, 
moral and general welfare, and is not es- 
sential to a general zoning ordinance based 

these considerations, then the courts 
to protect plaintiff from 
ed of the use of its property 
power. 
wean ee to the claim of 
inti? is esto 
the unconstitutionality of either section 72¢ . 
Revised Missouri Statutes 1929, or the zoning 
ordinance, on the theory that it has asserted 
rights thereunder. The defendant relies on 
Daniels v. Tearney, 102 U. 8. 415, and Grand 
pee Indiana Ry. Co. v. Osborn, 193 


vu. 
One cannot socure rights or benefits 
& statute and at the same time attack it as 
unconstitutional, ws Plaintiff here received 
the statute or ordinance; 
and the receipt of benefits is an ess i 
element of estoppel in this Po 


being depriv 


Reference shoul 
defendant that 


class of cases, 


|Hurley v. Commission of Fisheries of V. 
3 s § a. 
et al., 257 U. S. 223; Frost, etc., v. Corpora- 
tion Commission of Oklahoma et al.. 2 8 U. 
Ga ies. ee. there has been no 
yhatever in the position of 5 
because of plaintiff's action. oe 
-+~ + + 


It seems clear there is no element of estops 
Plaintiff did 
seek a rezoning before the Zoning Board 
which was refused. .. writ of certiorari to 


which upon hear- 
Appeal was taken to the 
_ After that court decided 
State ex rel. Nigro v. Kansas City et al., 
27 8S. W. (2d) 1030. in which the court held 
the Zoning Board had no power to rezone, 
that the trial court was limited to correcting 
illerality, and was without power to super- 
vise the Board's discretion, plaintiff dismissed 
its appeal. 
It caused to be introduced into the city 
council an ordinance permitting the desired 
which did not secure the necessary num- 
of votes, a protest having been filed of 
property own- 
this plot, 
263, 
1929, a three- 


ing was quashed. 
Supreme Court. 


lative body of such municipality. . 
There was no court decision on the merits 


f+ the controversy and the matter could not 
ave 


Plaintiff in its action in the State court was 


been adjudicated in the State action. 


seeking a rezoning It misconceived the 


power of the Zoning Board and the court to 
| grant the relief. 


| We see no element of res adjudicata in these 
| efforts of plaintiff to secure relief in the State 
proneeenes- Continental Oil Co. v. City of 
| Twin Falls et al. (Idaho), 286 Pac. 353. Our 
| conclusion is that the restriction: upon the 
}use of plaintiff's property is not an essential 
| of the general zoning plan, and is in its ap- 
| plication to plaintiff's property so arbitrary 
and unreasonable as to be void. 
}eree is reversed and the case remanded wit 
directions to enter decree for plaintiff. Re* 
versed and remanded. 


The de- | 
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Ton-mile Tax Law Creditor Insurance 


In Wisconsin on 


Trucks Is Upheld 


New Tax Does Not Impose 
Unjust Burden on Inter- 
state Commerce, State Su- 
preme Court Rules 





Madison, Wis., May 13. 


The ton-mile tax law enacted by the 
1931 Legislature to apply to all motor 
trucks exceeding three tons in weight and 
operated on Wisconsin highways has been 
held constitutional by the State Supreme 
Court. 

Disagreeing with only one ruling of 
the Public Service Commission, which 
adopted regulations for enforcement of 
the law, the court refused to grani, an 
injunction on petition of the Wisconsin 


Allied Truck Owners Association against | 


the Commission and Solomon Levitan, 
State Treasurer. 

The court held, contrary to the Com- 
mission’s order, that the exemption of 
lighter weight trucks applies to those 
having a net weight of 6,000 pounds or 
less, whereas the Commission construed 
that part of the statute to exempt only 


those vehicles having a gross weight, in- 


cluding load, of three tons. 
Unjust Burden Denied 

The court rejected a contention that 
the law imposes an unjust burden upon 
interstate commerce because it applies 
the tax upon the Wisconsin mileage re- 
gardless of whether it is made on an in- 
trastate or interstate trip. 

“There is no attempt,” the court said, 
“to impose a burden upon those engaged 
in interstate commerce that is not im- 
posed with absolute equality upon those 
engaged exclusively in intrastate com- 
merce. The suggestion that the law con- 
stitutes an infringement upon the rights 
of those engaged in interstate commerce, 
it seems to us, is worthy of no further 
consideration.” 

The court also sustained the law in its 
exemption from the tax all motor ve- 
hicles ‘used or operated exclusively in 
transporting or delivering dairy or other 
farm products between the point of pro- 
duction and the primary market.” 

Provisions of Law 

The law provides that no motor vehicle 
subject to the taxation section shall be 
operated on the highways without first 
obtaining a permit from the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, for which a fee of $5 is 
prescribed. The statute created a new 
class operating motor vehicles, according 
to the court’s opinion, designating it as 
“motor vehicle hauling company,” and 
such companies are subjected to the duty 
of keeping the same daily records, mak- 
ing the same reports and paying the 
same taxes required of auto transporta- 
, tion companies (common carriers). 

A “motor vehicle hauling company” is 
defined as “every person, firm or corpora- 
tion * * * owning, controlling, managing 


or operating any motor vehicle, trailer or, 


semitrailer upon a public highway in this 
State, including operations between any 
points within this State and/or through 
the State, for the purpose of moving, 


hauling or transporting goods, wares, mer- | 


chandise or other property for hire or 
consideration of any kind, under oral, 
written, express or implied contract, or 
without hire or consideration or for or 


as incidental to the business of the owner | 
| per cent, miscellaneous; 3.6 per cent, rec- | 


or operator.” 
Exemptions Provided 
Vehicles, singly or in combination, 
which: do not exceed three tons in weight 
are exempted, as are those operated by 
the State or its subdivisions and those 


Tested in Alabama 


State Supreme Court to Pass 
On Validity of Certain 
Group Policies 


Montgomery, Ala., May 13. 
A test case to determine whether cer- 
tain creditor group insurance policies are 
valid in Alabama and may be issued by 
a life insurance company in the State 
has been submitted to the State Supreme 
Court. It is entitled Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. v. Greer. 


One of the policies is a flat rate group | 


policy for issuance to persons between the 
ages of 21 and 59 years, who have bor- 
rowed money from the insurance com- 
pany on real estate. In another policy 
it is proposed by the company to charge 
the group policyholder an adequate rate 
based on his age, the interest rate on the 
mortgage loan being made variable. 

In the Montgomery Circuit Court, from 
which the appeal was taken, it was held 
that the first policy is valid under the 
laws of Alabama, but that the second 
type is violative of the law. 


Increase in Expense 
Of Government in 


310 Cities Shown 


Expenditures 66 Per Cent 
Higher Than All States 
And 2.8 Above Federal, 


Census Bureau States 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


est on debt, $405,152,731; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, including those 
|for public service enterprises, $1,115,220,- 
324. The total payments in 1930, there- 
fore, were $3,810,681,763. 

The per capita net governmental-cost 
payments for operation, maintenance, 
and interest for 146 cities covered by the 
various census reports since 1903 were 
| $57.69 in 1930, $55.84 in 1929, $24.58 in 1917, 
and $16.41 in 1903. 

The totals include all governmental- 
cost payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the 310 cities covered by this report 
only seven were lacking in revenues suf- 


interest, while 106 realized enough rev- 
enues to meet all their payments for ex- 
| penses, interest, and outlays and to have 
a@ balance available for paying debt. 

Of the total governmental-cost pay- 
ments in 1930, 55.4 per cent was for oper- 
ation and maintenance of general depart- 
ments; 4.7 per cent, operation and main- 
tenance of public service enterprises, such 
as water-supply systems, docks, wharves, 
markets, etc.; 10.6 per cent, interest on 
debt; and 29.3 per cent, outlays for per- 
manent improveménts (public buildings, 
etc.). 

Of the payments for operation and 
maintenance of general departments 38 
| per cent was for education; 19.6 per cent, 
| protection to person and property; 8:6 per 
}cent, general government; 
| highways; 7.2 per cent, santitation or 
promotion of cleanliness; 7 per cent, 
charities, hospitals, and corrections; 5.1 





reation; and 2.5 per cent, conservation of 
health. 
The percentages for 1930 show but little 


| 
| 
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Award System 


Diseases Urged 


Governor Pinchot Says He 
Will Appoint Commission 
To Make Recommenda- 
tion to Legislature 


Harrisburg, Pa., May 13. 

Addressing the Pennsylvania Safety 
Conference held here under the auspices 
of the State Department of Labor and 
Industry, Governor Gifford Pinchot an- 
nounced that he would appoint a commis- 
sion “to recommend to the next session 
of the State Legislature the passage of a 


well worked out law providing for compen- 
sation for industrial diseases.” 
“The need for legislation in Pennsyl- 





ficient to meet all operating expenses and | 


8.4 per cent, | 


vania, one of the greatest industrial States, 
becomes increasingly urgent,” he _ said. 
“A recent ruling of the Industrial Board 
puts us on record as recognizing the need 
for guarding against occupational dis- 
ease. Renewed effort by the Bureau of 
Industrial Standards to get reports from 
hospitals is commendable. But there is 
no question in my mind that some sort 
of legislation is necessary. 


Careful Study Advised 


| “What form this legislation should take 
presents a very real problem. The whole 
| question of occupational disease is compli- 
cated by the difference of opinion among 
medical men. This is a field where we 
still need experts. 

“Question involving the separate rights 
of employers, employes, and insurance 
companies, lead me to belive that we 
ought not to go to the Legislature with- 


scientific study to determine what form of 
legislation is most desirable and most 
practicable. 

“Occupational disease is a subject on 
which we must have the advice of ex- 
perts, with all sides represented. Conse- 
quently, I believe that the preliminary 
work and study can best be handled by 
a commission. If I thought that such a 
commission would involve a new load on 
| the taxpayers, I would not want it. As 
jit is, however, the Department of Labor 
; and Industry has indicated its willingness 
|to take the leadership in this work, and 
experts in the field are so generous with 
their time that undue expense need not 
be incurred. 


Centralizing Attention 


“I am convinced that real progress in 
combating industrial disease demands that 
we center the attention of qualified people 
and groups on the issues involved. This 
can best be done by a commission. I in- 
tend to appoint one, and I hope that it 





session of the State Legislature the pas- 
sage of a well worked-out law providing 
|compensation for industrial diseases. 

“Certainly the challenge of industrial 
|disease is one that society must meet 


nite and clear-cut duty to perform. Good 
sense and good government demand that 
we face it promptly and squarely.” 


|Auto License Suspension 
Is Explained in Maine 


| Augusta, Me., May 13. 
When the license of a motor vehicle 





change from those for 1929, the largest operator is suspended for drunken driving, | 
in each of the years being for education | he may continue to drive on private prop- ;months covered by the reconstruction pe- 


operated within a city or village. Trucks|and the smallest for conservation of| erty or on private ways pending his ap- 


carrying farm and dairy products also are 
exempted, as well as common carrier 
trucks and buses, which are covered by a 
separate statute. 


health. 

Of the total payments for outlays for 
permanent improvements, 
| items were $427,526,121, or 38.3 per cent, 


peal, Attorney General Clement F. Robin- 


W. Hanson, Chief of the State Highway 


“There can be no doubt,” the court said | for highways; $200,256,175, or 18 per cent, | Police. 


in an opinion by Justice Owen, “that the 
tax imposed is for the exact purpose de- 
clared by the law, namely, a compensation 
for the use of the public highways and 
their maintenance and repair. 

“Such a charge may be made by the 
State when ‘it is clear that the charge im- 
posed is for the use of the highways. While 
this purpose on the part of the State may 
appear in many different ways, it can ap- 
pear with no greater certainty than when 
the tax imposed is in the nature of a ton- 
mile tax, which is a tax imposed in exact 
proportion to the use made of the high- 
ways.” 

Fee Held Reasonable 

The court held that the additional fee 
of $5, the receipts from which are appro- 
priated to the Public Service Commission, 
along with those paid by auto transporta- 
tion companies, to pay the cost of admin- 
istering the law, is not unreasonable, as 
such enforcement may well prove costly. 

Pointing out that no person using a 
motor vehicle for carrying passengers, 
whether for hire or not, is required to pay 
the tax unless he is a common carrier, the 
court held that the classification is per- 
missible. 

“It is said,” the opinion stated, “that 
this discriminates between the person 
using his automobile either for hire or 
otherwise and the person who uses his 
truck for purposes in connection with his 
own personal affairs. This is true, but it 
results from the obviously permissible 
classification of motor vehicles devoted 
to the carrying of passengers on the high- 


the highway. 

“We think it is generally recognized 
that the vehicle carrying freight upon the 
highway perpetrates greater damage upon 
the highway than a motor vehicle carry 
simply passengers.” 

Concerning the exemption of vehicles 
used to transport farm products, the court 
said that “this is obviously an exemption 
prompted by the State’s consideration of 
one of its most basic industries and one 
upon which the prosperity of the State 
greatly depends.” 

“There is a manifest difference,” the 
Opinion continued, “between imposing a 
tax upon one who uses the highway as a 
place of business, or ‘whose use of the 
highway wears it out and tears it to 
pieces, and imposing it upon one who 
makes a simple and normal, traditional 
and necessary use of it.” 








Benefit Groups’ Operation 
In Montana Is Discussed 


Helena, Mont., May 13. 

Referring to the recent opinion of At- 
torney General L. A. Foot in which it was 
held that mutal benefit societies with less 
than 200 members are not subject to the 
State insurance lays (7 U. S. Daily 451), 
George P. Porter, State Auditor and Com- 
missioner of Insurance, has announced 
that a number of these organizations are 
operating in violation of law with mem- 
berships of 1,000 or more. 

“In some instances,” he said, “it has 
been found that these associations have 
organized units of 200, several units be- 
ing members of the same association, 
This system would not comply with the 
provisions of law and such associations 
would therefore not be operating legally. 
None of the volutary benefit associations 


opgating by sanction of authority issued 
apy the Commissioner of Insurance.” 


ways and vehicles carrying freight upon! 


for education; and $227,480,020, or 20.4 per 
cent, for public service enterprises. 

Total Revenue Receipts 
| The total revenue receipts of the 310 
cities for 1930 were $3,418,502,995 or $72.07 
| ber capita. This was $723,041,556 more 
jthan the total payments of the year ex- 
clusive of the payments for permanent 
jimprovements, but $392,178,768 less than 
| the total payments including those for 
| permanent improvements. 
| The revenue receipts included $2,180,- 
080,442 from general property taxes; $82,- 
| 587,080 from special taxes; $110,373,147 
jfrom licenses; $236,594,582 from _ special 
|assessments; $199,639,642 from  subven- 
| tions, donations, and pension assessments; 
| $157,501,868 from interest, rents, and 
|highway privileges; $339,007,346 from 
jearnings of public service enterprises; 
$87,002,290 from earnings of general de- 
|partments; and $25,716,598, the remainder, 
|from poll taxes, fines, forfeits, and 
|cscheats. Proceeds from the issuance of 
| debt obligations are not considered rev- 
}enue receipts. 

The per capita net revenue receipts of 
146 cities covered by the various census 
{reports were $73.32 in 1930, $69.63 in 1929, 
| $31.97 in 1917, and $21.14 in 1903. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
|debt less sinking fund assets) of the 310 
| cities amounted to $6,857,239,759, or $144.57 
per capita. The per capita net debt of 
|146 cities covered by the various census 
reports was $153.02 in 1930, $144.33 in 
1929, $80.75 in 1917, and $44.71 in 1903. 

While there was an increase of $460,- 
| 842,199 in net debt for the 310 cities as 


'@ whole, 119 individual cities showed a de- | 


| crease in their net indebtedness. 
A comparison of the aggregate increase 


in net indebtedness with the total pay- | 


{ments for outlays discloses the fact that 
41.3 per cent of the permanent improve- 
ments for 1930 were financed from pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

For 1930 the assessed valuation of prop- 
j}erty subject to ad valorem taxation for 


city purposes was $87,234,279,162 for the| 


| 310 cities having over 30,000 population; 
and the amount of taxes levied for the 
city government was $2,389,319,497, or 
$50.37 per capita. 

These statistics cover the government of 
the city corporation proper, and also inde- 
| pendent school districts, sanitary districts, 
park districts, and other independent dis- 
| tricts practically coextensive with the 
| cities. 
| They also include a per cent of the fi- 
| nancial transactions, debt, and tax levies 
| of the county governments for cities hav- 
jing over 300,000 population, in order that 
| the statistics for such cities may be com- 
| Parable with those for other cities in this 
class in which the ordinary county func- 
a are performed by the city govern- 
ment. 


Sex Equality Sought 
Under World Court 


A group of women, representing the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party and others, ap- 
pearing as witnesses before the House 


| Committee on Foreign Affairs May 13, ad- | 
| Cha 
i. 6. 
vUY | Park to perform 
|for the expenses of United States partic- 


vocated the adoption of a sex equality 
amendment to the Linthicum resolution 
/to authorize an appropriation of $50,000 


jipation in the World Court. Two other 


amendment. The Committee 


action. 


8 


| Mr. Robinson ruled the suspension ap- 
| plies only to driving on public highways, 
| there being no penalty for operating with- 
{out a license on a private way or on pri- 
| vate property. 

| 


'Bills and Resolutions 





|New Measures Introduced and 


| Changes in Status 


| Bills introduced: 


Bridges 


out having made a careful, impartial, and | 


{will be able to recommend to the next} 


through law to protect the lives and wel- | 
fare of its workers. This State has a defi- 


_ Pending in Congress, 


Support Is General | State Old Age Pensio 
For Industrial 2" 5¢/ety Camp's", And Those Abroad Reviewed 


Plan in New York, New Jersey 
And Pennsylvania Explained 
By Motor Commissioner 


* Trenton, N. J., May 13. 

The Tri-state Street and Highway 
Safety Educational Campaign which was 
launched on April 15 by the motor vehicle 
departments of New York, New Jersey and 


Pennsylvania has won public support from 
the motoring ‘public, the pedestrian and 
the press, according to the State Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles, Harold G. 
Hoffman. This type of campaign is a 
poster banner displayed .in the filling sta- 
tions which shows a picture of a traffic 
violation which causes accidents. 

A new poster will appear May 14 in the 
service stations showing a picture of the 
results that a motorist may expect when 
he passes through a red traffic signal, Mr. 
Hoffman said. It graphically shows two 
cars in a collision. This poster will ap- 
pear in thousands of service stations in the 
three mentioned States for 30 days after 
which a new poster will be put on dis- 
play. This campaign has been launched 
jointly by the motor vehicle departments 
of the three States, the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
a number of oil companies. 

Commissioner Hoffman stated that in 
| addition to the humanitarian side of this 
movement, another very important side. is 
being reached, in that, if motor vehicle 
accidents can be reduced, insurance rates 
will also decline. ‘ 

It not only means dollars and cents to 
|the National Bureau of Casualty and 


| Surety Underwriters and to the oil in-| 


dustry to foster safe driving, but also an 
increase in highway safety would put 
money in the pocekts of car owners, he 
said. Insurance rates which they pay are 
;based on experience, for as accidents in- 


| bile owners want cheaper insurance, they 
must aid in lessening driving risks, it 
was pointed out. 


Use and Occupancy 


Suit Ordered Retried 


|Finding on Probable Earnings 
After Fire Held Excessive 


Olympia, Wash,. May 13. 
When evidence disclosed that a corpora- 
| tion insured under a use and occupancy 
insurance policy earned approximately 
$800 per month of it overhead during the 
four months preceeding a fire, a finding of 


the jury that during the reconstruction 
period the insured would have earned 
$50,000 of its fixed charges and expenses 
was so excessive as to have been rendered 
under the influence of passion or prej- 
| udice, the Supreme Court of Washington 
| held recently in ordering a new trial in 


— and Traders Insurance Co., 
et al. 
| Recovery was sought under a provision 
of five policies which covered “such fixed 
charges and expenses as must necessarily 
continue during a total or partial suspen- 
sion of business to the extent only that 
such fixed charges and expenses would 
have been earned had no fire occurred.” 
It was further provided that in determin- 
| ing the amount of any loss due considera- 
| tion should be given “to the experience 
|of the business before the fire and the 
| probable experience thereafter.” 

“Giving to the respondent’s testimony as 
to its probable experience during the 





| riod,” said the court, “all the weight 
{which it can possibly bear, in our opin- 
jion it still falls far short, due considera- 


business before 
| adequate 
| dered.” 

| On the other hand, the court overrulec 
|the contention of the insurers that the 
|policies were based on 
|methods of accounting established and 
| followed by the insured over a cOnsider- 
jable period of time preceding the fire 
;and that these methods of accounting be- 
came a part of the insurance contract. It 
was held that no particular system of ac- 


the fire,’ of furnishing 
support for the verdict ren- 


counting is controlling in determining lia- | 


bility under use and occupancy insurance. 
|The question to be decided, atcording to 
| the court, is “to what account should the 
respective items be allocated for the pur- 
pose of determining liability, if any, upon 
the policies sued upon.” 

The court further ruled that club and 


crease, premiums also go up. If automo- | 


the case of Puget Sound Lumber Co. v. | 


the customary | 


New York State Department of Social 
Welfare show that 42,021 persons were re- 
ceiving old age relief in that State in 
August, 1931, and that during the five! 
months ended Aug. 31, 1931, the sum of 
$5,138,582 was disbursed for this purpose. 

“In Massachusetts, according to reports, 
at the end of the first two months’ opera- 
tion (July and August, 1931), some 2,000 
pensions had been granted. In Delaware, 
at the end of August, 1931, pensions had 
|been granted to 1,000 persons. No data 
jare available as to the operation of the 
act in Idaho. 

“The above figures indicate, however, 
that the old age pension acts have been 
the instrument of aid to more than 55,000 | 
aged persons in these 12 States. 


'Trend Toward Mandatory 
| Old-age Pension Systems 


“The early old-age pension laws in the 
United States were nearly all of the type} 
which left the adoption of the system to 
the option of the counties. A definite trend 
toward the mandatory form is discernible 
of late years, however. Of the 13 laws 
on the books at the end of 1930, five were | 
mandatory. Of the five laws passed in 
}1931, four were mandatory, while the 1931 
legislatures of Colorado and Wisconsin 
|changed their laws from the optional to 
the mandatory form. 


| “Another definite trend is toward State | 
aid, in increasing proportions. At the end 
of 1928, of the six States with pension 
legislation, only Wisconsin -provided for 
|State aid (to the extent of one-third of 
the cost). At the end of 1930, of the 
/12 States with such laws, four provided 
|for State aid; one-half of the total cost | 
was at that time the maximum propor- 
tion met from State funds. In 1931, of the 
five States passing new pension laws, two 
provided for State participation in cost, 
}one to the extent of three-fourths and the 
|other the entire cost. Of the 17 States 
|now having such laws, six have the State- 
aid plan, two bearing one-third, two one- 
half, one three-fourths, and one all of the 
cost. 


“The close of 1928 found old-age pension 
|in effect in six States (Colorado, Ken- 
|tucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, and 
| Wisconsin) and Alaska, with bills pend- 
jing in the legislatures of a number of 
}other States. 

| “In 1929 the movement showed fresh 
|impetus, and the States of California, 
| Minnesota, Utah and Wyoming legislated 
lin this field; 1930 was marked by the pas- 
sage of a law in Massachusetts (super- 
seding its “public bequest” law) and of one 
jin New York. 

| “Even greater activity was shown in 
/1931. The Old Age Security Herald is au-} 
thority for the statement that 100 pension 
bills were introduced into the legislatures 
of 38 States. Of the States which met in 
| legislative session in 1931, five (Delaware, 
|Idaho, New Hampshire, New Jersey and 
West Virginia) enacted new old-age pen- 
|sion laws, while in five others amendatory 
‘action was taken on laws previously 
passed. 


“Thus the Colorado and Wisconsin acts 
} were made mandatory upon the counties. 


| 





| Wyoming and Minnesota passed amend- | 
|ments designed to facilitate the raising | 


{of funds to finance the pension plans, 
| and Maryland reduced from 15 to 10 years 
| the period of residence required and elim- 
|inated the property qualification. The 
| Pennsylvania constittuion was amended 
| to allow payment of pensions; this meas- 
/ure must be repassed in 1933 and then 
'submitted to referendum. Thus the end 


the principal | son has just held in an opinion to James | tion ‘being given to the experience of the of 1931 shows 17 States and Alaska with | 


such legislation. 


‘Comparison of Laws 
In Different States 


“The Alaska and Delaware laws are on 
|a different basis from the laws of the 
| other jurisdictions which have legislated 
;on the subject of old-age pensions, since } 
}under these two laws the State or Terri- | 
|tory not only has control, but also bears 
'the expense of operation. 


“In the other jurisdictions the pension 
| is a county matter, and in all of the States | 
| applications for pensions are filed with | 
|and passed upon by the county (through" 
/its board of county commissioners, its 
| county judge, its welfare board, etc.). And 
in all but six States the whole cost of pen- | 


sions paid under the law is borne by the | 


|21 at Tex. Highway No. 45, bridge; Com- | association, dues paid for officers and cer- | county adopting the system. 


S. 4644. Long. Sabine River, Highway No. 
| merce. 
| §, 4645. Long. Sabine River, Highway No. 


|6 at Tex. Highway No. 21; Commerce. 


District of Columbia 

| Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 305. For improvement of Meridian 
| Hill Park. Reptd, to 8. May 12. 

Finance 

| Bills introduced: 
| §&. 4647. King. 
and of telegraph and telephone facilities in 
‘furtherance of fraudulent and harmful trans- 
}actions on stock exchanges; Banking and 
Currency. 


To prevent use of mails 


Flood Control 
Changes in status: 
| §, 4512. For prelim. examination of Mc- 
| Kenzie Biver, Oreg., with view to controlling 
| of floods. Reptd. to S. May 12. 


| Highways 

Changes in status: 
| H. R. 10683. For conveyance by U. 8. of 
\Jand to Stonington, Conn. Passed H. May 2. 
| Reptd, to S. May 12. 


Indians 
Changes in status. 
8. 2914. Angrne. to pay in part lability of 
U. 8. to certain Indian pueblos. 
| May 12. 
| H. R. 8637. For sale of unallotted lands on 
| Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, Wyo., 
jnot needed for administrative purposes. 
| Passed H. Apr. 13. Passed S. May 9. Approved 
May 13. , 
Judiciary 
Changes in status: 
| H. R. 10277. To transfer Lincoln 
from Columbia div. to Winchester 
middle Tenn. judicial distr. Passed 
18. Passed 8. May 9. Approved May 
National Defense 
| Bills 
s 


County 
div. of 
H. Apr. 
13. 


introduced. 
. 4649. Copeland. To authorize Secy. of 
| War to transfer to N. Y. all right and title 
}now vested in U. S. to land and bidgs. on 
| Port Schuyler, N. Y.; Military Affairs. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 
| §, 4542. For use by Veterans’ Administra- 
tion of old P o. bldg. in Casper,.Wyo, Reptd. 
to S. May 12. 
|} H. R. 8907. To authorize Secy. of Treas. 
to acquire land adjoining Lawrence, Mass., 
Fi o. site. Passed H. Mar. 23. Reptd. to 8. 

a 


y 12. 

Public Lands 
Changes in status. 

H. R. 9591. To extend period of time dur- 
ing which final proof may be offered by home- 
stead entrymen. Passed H. Apr. 18. Passed 
S. May 9. Approved May 13. 

Radio 


Changes in status: 

H. R. 7716. To amend Radio Act of 1027 
by clarifying law regarding broadcasting of 
lottery or gift enterprises. Passed H. Feb. 10. 
Reptd. to S. Apr. 14. Recommitted May 12. 


| Railroads. 
Bills introduced: 
S. 4646. Hatfield. For establishment of 
ystem of pensions for railroad and trans- 
ortation employes, and for railroad pension 
ard; Interstate Commerce. 

Territories 
nges in status: 
4374. To empower supt. of Hawaii Natl. 
unctions now performed by 
U. S. comr. for park. Reptd. to 8. May 12. 

Veterans 


| . ° 
operating in the State of Montana are| women witnesses opposed the sex equality | Pills introduced: 


40. Walsh of Mont. To amend Sec. 19 


reserved | of the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, as 
| amended; Finance. 


Reptd, to 8.| 


| posed 
| Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan. The Sen- 
| 


‘ 


jtain employes and the expense of a 
|branch office in New York were properly 
included in determining liability, but’ ex- 
}penses incurred in preparing proofs of 
loss were not. 


| “In California and New York the county | 
| or local welfare district is reimbursed by 
the State to the extent of one-half of the 
cost of the plan, and in Massachusetts 
‘and Wisconsin one-third of the cost. In 





inthe CONGRESS of the | 


| UNITED 


Proceedings of 


Senate 


| T 13. A message was received from 
the President, transmitting the report 
of C. Bascom Slemp, Commissioner 
General for the United States to the 
French International Colonial Exposi- 
tion, held in Paris in 1931. 
| The President Pro Tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the message of the 
| House on the previous day, transmit- 
| ting the resolution (S. J. Res. 36) chang- 
ing the name of Porto Rico to Puerto 
| Rico, with amendments. Upon motion 
| of Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
| necticut, the Senate concurred in the 
| House amendments, and the resolution 
was sent to the President. 


v 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
obtained unanimous consent for an or- 
| der to notify the President of Senate 
confirmation of nominations in the 
Coast Guard, comprising the graduating 
class from the Coast Guard Academy. 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, ob- 
| tained unanimous consent to dispense 
with the first formal reading of the 
new tax bill (H. R. 10236), which was 
the Senate unfinished business. He then 
| addressed the Senate in support of the 
tax bill. 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, urged the levy of a beer tax. 
The 1918 income tax rates were pro- 
in an amendment by Senator 


ate proceeded to consideration of the 


income tax rates and the Couzens 
amendment. Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusets, held that the .amend- 


ment increased the income tax rate too 
greatly. 


v 
Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
disussed the need of rehabilitating 
agriculture. 


Senator Smoot requested that the 
Senate recess to 11 a. m., May 14, and 


HE Senate convened at noon, May | 


STATES 
May 13, 1932 


| announced that he would request that 
: the Senate, beginning May 16, meet at 
11 a. m., and continue in night session. 

The Senate at 4:52 p. m. then recessed 
to 11 a. m., May 14. 


| system there. 





House of Representatives 
[ee House met at noon, May 13. Rep- 
resentative Eaton (Rep.), of North 
Plainfield, N. J., spoke on the murder 

of the child of Charles A. Lindbergh. 
The War Department appropriation 
bill was considered in Committee of the 
Whole, (Discussion of the bill is printed 


; ON page 1.) Consideration was not 
completed. 


| 
' 


v 

The House adopted House Joint Reso- 
lution 382 making immediately avail- 
able $500,000 for printnig and binding for 
Congress, which Representative Byrns 
| (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., Chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, said 
will not add anything to the cost be- 
cause it will be taken out of the pend- 
ing legislative appropriation bill. 

The House at 5:33 p. m. adjourned 
| until noon, May 14. 


Ree gt gS 
Oil Company Proposes 
To Retire From Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 13. 


| Application has been filed with the Sec- 
|retary of State by the Foster Petroleum 
Corporation to withdraw its permit to do 
business in Oklahoma, on the grounds! 
| that its present interests and holdings are 
no longer within the State. 
| The application was held up by Miss 
|Una Lee Roberts, Assistant Secretary of 
| State, until the company filed affidavits 
|for the years 1927 to 1931 that there had 
| been no increases in capital used in busi- 
ness in Oklahoma above the amount of 
wy set out in an affidavit of Aug. 
| 3, 1926. 
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Cost Under Systems in This Country Borne 
Entirely by Taxation, Study Shows 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


New Jersey the State will bear three- 
fourths of the cost and in Delware the 
whole cost of the pensions. 

“Ten States (California, Idaho, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming) provide administration by county 
boards, while four others (Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Wisconsin) 


provide that the county or circuit judge | 


shall decide who will receive pensions. 
The Alaska act provides that the board of 
trustees of the Alaska Pioneers’ Home 
shall administer the system. In Massa- 
chusetts and New York, administration is 
through city or county boards of social or 
public welfare, while the Delaware act is 
administered by a State Commission. 

“To be eligible for receipt of the pension, 
the applicant must have attained a ecer- 
tain age—65 years in Alaska (women 60), 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Maryland, 
Nevada, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyo- 


ming; 70 in California, Kentucky, Massa- | 


chusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and 
Wisconsin. He must usually be a citizen 
of the United States for 15 years and must 
fulfill certain residence qualifications. 


Maximum Payments 


In Various States 


“The maximum pension payable under 
the law is set at an amount which, when 
added to the other income, does not ex- 
ceed $1 a day in California, Colorado, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin; $7.50 a 
week in New Hampshire; at $25 a month 
in Delaware, Idaho, Montana, and Utah; 
at $30 a month in Wyoming; at $35, a 
month for men and $45 a month for 
women in Alaska; and at $250 a year in 
Kentucky. 

“No maximum is set in either Massa- 
chusetts or New York, but in Massachu- 
setts, in fixing the allowance, considera- 
tion must be given to the applicant’s re- 
sources, and the amount awarded must 
be sufficient to provide ‘suitable and 
dignified care,’ while in New York the 
pension must be such as will ‘provide ade- 


| quately’ for his needs. 


“The cost of the pension varies widely 
from State to State and county to 
county. Absolute figures, however, mean 
little in this connection. A better criterion 
is the annual per capita cost of pensions. 
Here again a wide variation is shown, the 
per capita cost ranging, by States, from 
4 cents to $1.35 per inhabitant. In three 
States the cost was around 25 cents, while. 
in the oldest pension State of all the per 
capita cost was 37 cents. 

“That the amount of pension granted 
does not tend to approach the maximum 


allowable is shown by the fact that in| 


1928 the average pension was $17.37, while 
in 1930 it was $14.32. In the six States 
for which data for both years are avail- 
able the average pension fell from $17.37 
to $13.57. 

“The pension systems have met with 
varying degrees of success in their ac- 
ceptance by the people of the State. 


“That it is mainly the larger counties 
which are volutarily adopting the system 
is shown in the three States of Maryland, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. In Maryland, 
though only 2 of the 24 counties had at 
the end of 1930 voted to accept the system, 
these contain slightly more than half of 
the entire population of the State. The 5 
adopting counties (of a total of 87) in 
Minnesota have more than two-fifths of 
the population, and the 9 adopting coun- 
ties (out of 71) in Wisconsin have 37.3 per 
cent of that State’s population. 


Adoption of System 
By Counties Cited 

“In Montana (whose law has been on 
the statute books longer than that of any 
other State) 44 of the 56 counties had 
adopted the old-age pension system at 
the end of 1930 and more than three- 
fourths of the population of the State is 
under the coverage of the law. In Utah 
only 13 of the 29 counties had put the 
system into operation at the close of 1930, 
but these contain nearly three-fourths of 
the whole population of the State. Almost 
negligible progress has been made in Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, and Nevada, although 


4 their laws have been in effect since 1927, 


1926, and 1925, respectively. Some of the 
reports from Colorado expressed the hope 
that more progress will be made now that 
the law of that State has been made man- 
datory upon the counties. 

“As would be expected, a much wider 
operation of the old-age pension system 
is found in the ‘mandatory’ States. 
Nevertheless, even among these the case of 
Wyoming shows that even though a law 
may be said to be compulsory upon the 
counties, if the State contributes nothing 
and the counties have no funds for the 
purpose, the law remains inoperative. 


“In Wyoming, however, an amendment to 


| the law has been passed which requires a 


specific levy for pension purposes and this, 
it is expected, will assist the spread of the 
General acceptance of the 
system is found in Delaware, California, 
Massachusetts, and New York; in the 
last three of these States part of the cost 
is borne by the State, while in Delaware 
the State pays the whole amount. 

“In all States but New York and Massa- 
chusetts a maximum amount of pension 
is set which may in no case be exceeded. 
Subject to this limitation, the pension 
authorities fix the allowance onsthe basis 
of other income and of the pensioner’s 


need. 


“The data collected show wide varia- 


| tion in the amounts actually granted. The 


most liberal State, from the point of 


| view of the individual pension, appears to 


be New York, with Nevada coming second. 
California comes third. In Wisconsin and 


| Wyoming the amounts granted are al- 


most identical, while Kentucky and Utah 
are far behind.” 


Note.—States which at the end of 1931 had 
laws to provide assistance for indigent aged 
citizens were: California, Colorado, Delawere, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Utah, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


Bills and laid aaa 


Signed by the President | 


President Hoover on May 13 approved 
bills recently passed by Congress, as fol- 
lows: 


H. R. 8637, An act to authorize the sale, on 
competitive bids, of unallotted lands on the 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, in Wis- 
consin, not needed for allotment, tribal or 
administrative purposes. 

H. R. 9591, An act to extend the period of 
time during which final proof may be offered 
by homestead entrymen. 

H. 10277, An act to transfer Lincoln 
County from the Columbia division to the 


Winchester division of the middle Tennessee 


Judicial District. 


World Trade in Goat Skins 


British India and China are the most im-| 


portant exporters of raw goatskins, and this 
country is the principal importer. Almost 
49,090,000 godt and kid skins were brought 


into the United States in Pe 


of Commerce.) 







- NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Libra 
of Congress. Fiction, " beety in foe 
eign lan es, official documents 


and children’s books are excinded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Angell, Sir Norman. 
unemployment? by . . . and Harold Wright. 


Can governments cure 


147 p. Toronto, J. M. Dent, 1931. 32-3704 
Anthology of Boston univ. poetry. 64 p. N. Y., 
Colony press, 1931. 32-3643 
Bonn, Moritz J. Prosperity; myth and reality 
in American economic life. 188 p. Lond., 
M. Hopkinson, 1931. 32-3598 
Dawson, Ralph W. Problem of voltinism and 
dormancy in polyphemus moth (Telea poly- 
phemus Cramer). (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 


| Of Minn., 1929.) p. 87-131. Phila., 1931. 
32-3719 
Deal, Ralph E. Development of sex char- 


acters in the tree frogs. 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Ia., 1930.) 


p. 27-45, illus. Phila., 


1931. 32-2717 
Dreiser, Theodore. Tragic America. 435 p. 
N. Y., H. Liveright, 1931. 32-26038 


| Feavearyear, Albert E. The pound sterling; 
| history of English money. 367 p. Oxford, 
| Clarendon press, 1931. 32-3705 


* 
Ferguson, Wm. 8. The treasurers of Athena. 
198 p., illus. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
| UMiv. press, 1932 32-3703 
| Ford, Edmund B. Mendelism and evolution. 
| (Dial press a on biological sub- 
| jects.) ; ae +» L. MacVeagh, Dial 
31-28555 
Nuggets from Wickersham 
report, with comments by... 30 p. N. ¥., 
Riverside press, 1931. 32-3702 
Gray, Frank. The tramp, his meaning and 
being, illus. 268 p. Toronto, J. M. Dent & 
sons, 1931. 32-3599 
Gray,. Horace. Growth in private school chil- 
dren, with averages and variabilities based 
on 3,110 measurings on boys, and 1,473 on 
girls, from ages of one to nineteen years by 
|; and J. G. Ayres. (Behavior research 
fund. Monographs.) 282 p. Chicago, Ill. 
| _. Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. - 
= Laura. Steps upward in personality; 
what kind of person do I want to be? 
Source book of material for administrative 
officers, teachers, sponsors and pupils in 
elementary and secondary schools and civic 
organizations and schools in citizenship 
and character development. (Educl. execu- 
tives’ series.) 357 p. N. ¥., Professional & 
technical press, 1931. 32-3699 
Harman, Mary T. Textbook of embryology. 
476 p., illus. Phila. Lea & Febiger, 1932. 
32-371 
Harris, Percy A. London and its avveianae 
261 p. Toronto, J. M. Dent, 1931. 32-3600 
Hobson, John A. God and mammon; rela- 
tions of religion and economics. 58 p. N. 
Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 32-88 
Jacobs, Morris B. Kinetics of reaction between 
persulfate and iodide ions in highly dilute 
aqueous solution. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—N. Y. 
univ., 1931.) 15 p., illus. New York city. 


1931. en 
McMurtie, Douglas C. mv. hs 


Texas. 28 p., illus. ex., 1932. 


Miley, Cora E. Outdoorland. 172 illus, 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Harlow Pub. co., 1932, 
32- 

Newark, N. J. Free public library. eects 

branch. Business information and its 

sources, comp. by Marian C. Manley, branch 

librarian of Newark business branch under 


Pioneer 


in 
Austin, 


direction of Beatrice Winser. 32 p. New- 
| ark, N. J., Public Mbrary, 1931, * 32-3694 
Parks, Lytle R. senee ore dyeing. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 1928.) Pp. 488-510. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1931. 32-3300 


Peyton, Wm. T. Quantitative study of dimen- 
| sions and growth of palate in normal’ ine 

fant and in infant with gross maldevelop- 
| ment of upper lip and palate. (Thesis (Ph. 


| D.)—Univ. of inn., 1930. 
Chicago, 1931. AE P99 3308 
Raymont, Thos. Education. 337 DD Bore 
Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 32-3700 


Seattle. Public library. List of boo! = 
nautics in Seattle. public nev. at 
Seattle, Public library, Technology div., 1994, 

32-3695 
ing; 


Selyzer, Chas. A. Introduction to tea 
orientation text for introduction to educa- 
tion, by . . ., Winfield W. Menhennett and 
Arthur D. Cromwell. 368 p. . West Chester, 

F. Temple, 1931. 


Pa., H. 
Shuey, Audrey M. Limits of learning abilit 

Kittens: from Animal laboratory of Dept, 
(Thesis (Bt . 


in 
of psychology, Columbia univ. 
D.)—Columbia univ., 1931.) p. 287-378, illus. 
Worcester, Mass., 1931. 32-3718 
Todhunter, Isaac. History of mathematical 
theory of probability from time of Pascal to 
that of Laplace. Reprint. 624 p. N. Y.. 
G. E. Stechert & co., 1931. 32-3715 
| Whitton, John B. What follows the pact of 
Paris? (Internatl. conciliation, Jan., 1932, 
no. 276.) 52 p. Worcester, Mass., Carnegie 
endowment for internatl. peace. Div. inter- 
course and educ., 1932. - 
Williams, Lewis W. Turnover among seconde 
ary teachers in Ill. (Abstract of thesis (Ph, 
D.)—Uniy, of Ill, 1931.) 5 p. Urbana, Il., 
1931. 3243701 
Wood, Casey A., ed. Introduction to litera- 
ture of vertebrate zoology; based chiefly on 
titles in Blacker library of zoology, Emma 
Shearer Wood library of ornithology, Biblio- 
theca Osleriana and other librarigs of Mc- 


| 


Gill univ., Montreal. (McGill univ. publi- 
| cations. Series xi (Zoology). no. 24.) 643 
| p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, H. Milford, 
} 1931. 31-34654 
| Simpson, Harold. He dines alone, and other 
sketches, (French's acting edition. no. 
1304.) 52 p. N. Y., 8. French, 1931. 32-3519 
Southworth, Constant. The French colonial 
| venture. 204 p. Lond., P. 8S. King & son, 
1931. 32-3367 


Stein, Kurt M. Limburger lyrics, oder odes in 
| die schonste lengevitch, by K. M. 8. 123 p. 
N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1932. 32-3617 
Thomas, Augustus. Colonel George of Mount 
Vernon, a play in four acts, by... ea 
N. ¥., 8S. French, 1931. 32-3520 
Titheradge, Dion. From “Folly to be wise.” 
(French's acting edition. no. 1307.) ar 
N. Y., 8. French, 1931. 32-3521 
| Turkey (1920) Hariciye vekaleti. Control of 
narcotic drugs in Turkey. Memorandum 
forwarded by the minister for foreign af- 
fairs of the Turkish republic. (Series of 
League of nations publications. vi. Opium 
and other dangerous drugs. 1931 .xi. 7.) 
6 p. Geneva, 1921. 32-3353 
| Vachell, Horace Annesley. Fishpingle, & com- 
| edy in three we. (renee ee 
| . 931. " . ¥., S&S, French, . 
| no, 931.) 66 p SS oge3 
| Woellner, Robt. C. General mechanical draw- 
ing for beginners, by .. . and Eugene Cc. 





| Wittick. 116 p., illus. Boston, Ginn & co., 
| 1932. -3585 
| zinn, William Davidson. The story of Wood- 


bine farm. 265 p., illus. Buckhannon, W. 


| Va., Printing by Reger, 1931. 32-3356 
| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 


| AND PUBLICATIONS 


ce Leaflets, Librarianship; Leaflet No, 

ooiomice of Education, Interior Dept. Price, 
5 cents. i 

| , Illinois, Iowa, Census of Mines 

| taco, Date 15th Census of U. S. 


nd Quarries: 1929; 
a Bur., Commerce Dept. Agee at 
32-26534 
branch. 
Delaware, Wholesale Distribution; State Se- 


ries sus of Distribution, 15th Census of 
Ss. Dist, No. W-113, Census Bur, Com- 
merce Dept. Apply at branch, (32-26315) 
|Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.; Part I, March, 1932, Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Commerce Dept. 
Subscription, $1.25 yearly. (14-21465) 
Wool Manufactures and Allied Industries; 


Industry Series, Manufactures: 1929, 15th 
Census oo U. 8S. Census Bur., Commerce 
Dept. Price, 5 cents. ; (31-28178) 
Louisiana, Occupatien Statistics; 15th Census 


of U. S.. 1930, Census Bur., Commerce Dept. 
Price, 10 cents. (31-27278) 
Annual! Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the State of the Finances for the 
| Fiscal Year Ended qume 0 8 ap- 
ept. ce, $1.50. 

pendices, Treasury P v2 (8-32sse) 
|Market Diseases of Fruits an ege ‘ 
Tomatoes, Reppers, Eggplants; Misc. Pub. 
No. 121, March, '32, Agriculture Dept. ues 

| 20 cents. . 32- 
The Glenndale Gessobersy; Ctr. ™. =. April, 

: lture Dept. ce, cents. 

32, Agricultu Pp ; ‘gr s2-se8 
eport of the Hawaii Agricultura) perimen 
— 1931; April, on squlsare Dept. 
‘ wali. ce, cents. 
& Univ. of Hawa sage. 6-1359) 
Household Employment in Philade a; Bull, 
of Women's Bur. No. 93, Labor pt. Price, 

10 cents. L32- 
Annual Report of the Inland Waterways Corp. 
Calendar Year 1931 (to Sec. of War), In- 
land Waterways Corporation, Apply at 
branch. (27-25963) 
Transactions of the 28th Annual Conference 
of State and Territorial Health Officers with 
the U. S. Public Health Ser., Treas Dept, 
Price, 10 cents. ( | 3ssaa) 
Coordination Between the Procuring and Pay- 
ing Ageneien of the Army, 1932 Ed., 
Text Courses. 
i 
1 


‘o. 70, Army Extension 
Price, 5 cents. 
Retail Credit Survey, 
Commerce Ser. No. 64, 
merce Bur., Commerce Dept. 


Jul.-Dec., ‘31; Dom, 
For. & Dom. Come 
Price. 5 cents, 

(31-26177) 
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Rail Bankruptcy 


Foreseen From 


Short Work Day 


Executive of Southern Line 
Says Carriers Could Not 
Give Same Service If Six 
Hour Plan Prevailed 








While the principle of the six-hour 
working day for all railroad employes 
could be applied without affecting present 
service and operation by maintaining 
present schedules and paying out large 
sums in “overtime” pay to the workers, it 
would probably mean “bankruptcy” to the 
railroads, C. D. Mackay, assistant to the 


president of the Southern Railway, told 
the Commission May 13 during the third 
day of hearings on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s study of the six-hour 
principle. (Docket No. Ex Parte 106.) 

Questioned by Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman, presiding, as to whether such 
“overtime” expense could not be materially 
reduced by changes in rules regarding pay, 
etc., Mr. Mackay replied that as soon as 
the carriers commence to pare down on 
expenses and: effect economies under a 
six-hour day schedule, both services and 
operation would be affected adversely. He 
explained that if a flat six-hour day were 
imposed on the roads and all laborarbi- 
trarily cut off after that time, the rail- 
roads could not possibly give the same 
service as today. 

Effect on Employment 


n exhibit introduced by Mr. Mackay of 
the Southern Railway showed that there 
would be no increase in employment of 
dining car employes on his road in the 
event of application of the six-hour day 
principle, but that the compensation on 
such labor would rise by 27.80 per cent. 

Mr. Mackay testified largely with regard 
to the clerical and allied forces of the 
Southern and affiliated carriers. He 
showed by exhibits that the six-hour prin- 
ciple would increase the number of the 
clerical staff from 4,770 men to 5,626 men, 
and the compensation, from $8,334,412 to 
$10,797,934, an increase of 17.9 per cent 
in employment and 29.5 per cent in com- 
pensation, on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. ; 

On the Southern, his exhibits indicated, 
the increase would be from 5,605 employes 
on the clerical staff to 6,933 under the 
six-hour principle, while compensation in 
this class of employment would advance 
from $8,767,666 to $13,344,339, gains of 
23.68 per cent in empioyment and 24.04 in 
compensation paid. 

Compensation Problem 


L. L. Morton, assistant general manager 
of the Louisville & Nashville, introduced 
an exhibit showing maintenance-of-way 
and structures employment statistics for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Southern, the 
Louisville & Nashville and Seaboard Air 
Line railroads, for the year 1930. 

Contrary to the exhibits introduced by 
the Eastern railroads, the maintenance- | 
of-way figures put into the record by Mr. 
Morton showed a greater percentage in- 
crease in employment which would result 
from the application of the six-hour prin- | 
ciple than the accompanying increase in 

ompensation. 

" i comuection with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, the Morton exhibit showed 
an increase in employment which would 
have resulted in 1930 under a six-hour 
program of from 8,789 employes to 11,259, 
with a gain in compensation from $10,- 
413,787 to $13,243,326, or percentage in- 
creases of 28.10 and 27.17, respectively. 

Other Exhibits 


On the Louisvile & Nashville, the main- 
tenance-of-way employment increase 
would be from 19,318 to 13,366, or 29.5 
per cent, while the accompanying com- 
pensation would be from $9,275,691 to 
$11,706,562, or 26.21 per cent. ‘ 

On the Seaboard Air Line, this type 
of employment under a six-hour day 
would, according to the exhibits, increase 
from 5,280 to 6,604, or 26.535 per cent, 
while the compensation paid would risc 
from $4,354,213 to $5,328,133, or 23.510 per 
cent. 

The exhibit for the Southern Railway 
showed a gain by reason of the hypotheti- 
cal switch from the eight-hour to the 
six-hour standard, of 27.172 per cent in 
employment from the present total of 
10,128 men to 12,880 men, while the com- 
pensation would advance from $8,898,298 
to $11,014,335, or an increase of 23.780. 


Mediation Debated 
For Air Line Pilots 


Amendment to Railway Labor 


Act Considered at Hearing 
Legislation to Amend the Railway La- 


bor Act of 1926 to place air transportation 
employes under the jurisdiction of the 





| “Resolute,” granted aircraft license, 3,105 and 


;and all other businesses which should 
| pay taxes. 
; Governor Murray said equitable de- 





Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 


é Are Announced 


by Radio Commission 





reports. The decisions follow: 


Applications granted: 


WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, | 
Wis., granted construction permit to move) 
transmitter from North Charter St. Madison, | 
to a new location in Madison, and make 
changes in equipment. | 

WWL, Loyola University, New Orleans, La., 
granted modification of construction permit | 
to move transmitter from Kenner, La., to & 
different location near Kenner, and extend 
completion date from May 15 to Aug. 1, 1932. 

WSMB, Inc., New Orleans, La., granted li-| 
cense covering local move of transmitter; 
|} 1,320 ke., 500 w., unlimited time. * | 
| WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater Chamber of Com-| 
|merce and St. Petersburg Chamber of Com-| 
merce, Clearwater, Fla., granted permission to! 
extend program test period for 30 days. 
| WJAR, The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I., 
granted permission to broadcast test program | 
for period of 2 weeks, from May 12, between | 
jhours 1 to 5 a. m., providing no interference | 
‘results to Canadian stations. (Action taken 
May 11.) 

WLTH, The Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brook- 
| lyn, N. Y.. granted authority to use transmit- 
ter of WHBC for period of 10 days from May 
5. (Action taken May 5.) 

KGU, Marion A. Mulrony & Advertiser Pub- 
| lishing Co., Honolulu, T. H., granted author- 
ity to extend equipment test for 6 days. (Ac- 
tion taken May 11.) 
|. WORC-WEPS, Alfred Frank Kleindienst, 
Worcester, Mass., granted authority to take 
| depositions filed on behalf of WORC-WEPS 
in re application for construction permit and | 
| modification of license; hearing set for May | 
|23. (Action taken May 7.) m | 

The following stations were granted renewal 
of licenses for the regular period: WFAM,| 
South Bend, Ind.. WNBH. New Bedford, Mass.., | 
WTJS, Jackson, Tenn., KFXM, San Bernardino, 
Calif.. KGHI, Little Rock, Ark., KMED, Med- 
ford, Oreg. | 

+~ + + 


KGUB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Houston, 
Tex., granted modification of construction per- | 
2 extending completion date to July 25,| 
| 1932. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., NC-15-A| 





*5,520 ke.; 15 w. (*For communication with 
cat and coastal stations when in flight over 
seas. 

American Airways, 
aircraft licenses. 

KSJ, Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Dell 
Island, Alaska, granted renewal of public 
coastal telegraph license, effective Feb. 1. Also 
granted renewal of fixed public point-to-point 
telegraph license, effective Feb. 1. 

W9XAO, Western Television Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., granted renewal of experimental | 
visual broadcasting license. Granted consent | 
to voluntary assignment of license to West-| 
ern Television Research Co. | 

WS8BPI, Gaylord Monroe Maines, State Park, 
Lake Alma, Wellston, Ohio, granted authority 
to operate station at opening of State Park 
at Lake Alma near Wellsville. Event to occur 
on June 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
portable, initial location, SS “St. John,” Bos- 
ton, Mass., granted construction permit for 
broadcast pickup, 1,566 and 2,390 kc., 15 w. 
Also granted license to cover same. 

KDJR, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
aboard “Onandage,” granted tem rary au- 
thority not to exceed 60 days pen ing receipt 
of formal application authorizing operation 
of 500 w. transmitter, frequencies, 157, 375, 
410, 425, 500 ke. (Action taken May 9.) 

KDCR, Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, 
granted temporary authority not to exceed 60 
days to operate transmitter aboard vessel 
“Quirigua.” (Action taken May 9.) 

KDOQ, John A. Merritt & Co., Pensacola, 
Fla., granted authority not to exceed 60 days | 
to operate aboard tug “Richmond”; frequen- | 
cies, 375, 425, 410, 454 and 500 ke. (Action 
taken May 9.) 

WS3CHV, LeRoy S. Wenger, Lancaster, Pa., 
granted permission to use amateur station for 
demonstration purposes by Lancaster Public 
Schools, May 11 and 12. (Action taken 
May 11.) 

WICKF, Charles E. Hurlburt, Middle Had- 
dam, Conn., granted permission to use ama- 
teur station in connection with radio demon- 
stration at Middle Haddam School, May 11, 
17, 18. (Action taken May 11.) 

WQCT, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
aboard “Frieda,” granted 60-day authority to 
operate pending receipt of formal application, 
375, 400, 425, 468 and 500 ke., 50 w. (Action 
taken May 10.) 

+ + 


Set for hearing: ’ 


Merle K. Berger, Upper Tyrone Township, 
Pa., requests construction permit for new sta- 
tion, 1,420 ke., 100 w., 8 to 6 p. m. 

Peoples Broadcasting Corp., Jacksonville, 
Fla., requests construction permit, 1,200 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time. (Facilities of WMBR.) 

WSBT, The South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., requests modification of license to 
increase hours of operation frorfi specified 


Inc., granted nine new 





Income Tax of 10 Per Cent 
Proposed by Gov. Murray 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 13. 
Abandoning a plan to fix a scale of 
rates up to 15 per cent of the net income 
of individuals and corporations in a new 
State income tax law, Governor Murray 
has set the mamixum rate at 10 per cent. 
Under the new measure as outlined by 
the ,Governor, the tax on individuals 
would range from 1 to 10 per cent, depend- 
ing on amount of net income, while the 
tax for corporations will be 10 per cent 
of net income regardless of earhings. 
The Governor said the new measure 


will bring in revenue, will not be burden- 
some, and will include banks, chain stores 





|pletions, established by actual expendi- 
j tures, will be provided in the proposed 
new law to replace arbitrary depletions | 
| in the present statute. 

He said: “The corporations are no more 
}entitled to arbitrary depletions than is 
professional man to a depletion on his 
brains.” 


Lemons of the Federal Radio Commission for May 13 granted 22 applications, 
renewed 6 broadcasting licenses, set 4 cases for hearing and acted on 3 examiners’ 





hours (day only) to continuous daytime oper- 
ation to 5:30 p. m. 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., renewal of license set for 


hearing. 
++ + 

Applications dismissed: 

e following application, heretofore set 
for hearing, is denied because applicant failed 
to enter appearance within time allowed: 

W2KE, Kenneth J. Stanford, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
amateur radio station license. 

The following applications were dismissed 
at = st of applicants: 

WCSC, Lewis Burk, Charleston, 8. C., modi- 
fication of license, 1,360 ke., 1 kw., unlimited 
time. 

WLBW, Radio-Wire Program Corp., Oil City, 
Pa., construction permit, 1,020 kce., 5 kw., un- 
limited time. 

- > > 


Action on examiners’ reports: 

Division of Water Resources, State of Cali- 
fornia, denied application for construction 
permit, portable station, to operate on general 
experimental frequencies with 10 w. power, 
unlimited time, sustaining Examiner Elmer 
W. Pratt. 

Radio Station WHBC, Edward P. Graham, 
Canton, Ohio, granted renewal of license to 
operate on 1,200 kc., 10 w., during the follow- 
ing hours: 6 to 9 a. m., 12 m. to 3 p. m., 6 to 9 
p. m. daily, sustaining Chief Examiner Ellis 
A. Yost. 

WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver 
Haven, Pa., denied renewal of license to oper- 
ate on 1,200 kc. with 100 w., to share with 
WHBC on Sundays, sustaining Examiner Yost. 
Granted construction permit for new trans- 
mitter to operate on 1,200 ke., 100 w., during 
following hours: 9 a. m. to 12 m., 3 to 6 p. m., 
9 p. m. to 12 midnight daily. 

(Action affecting Stations WHBC and WNBO 
effective 20 days from May 13.) 

+~+ + 


Broadcasting applications: 


Roberto Mendez, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
construction permit resubmitted for new sta- 
tion to use 1,370 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

KABC, Alamo Broadcasting Co., Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex.,. install automatic frenuency 
control. 

WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., install automatic frequency 
control. 

KRE, First Congregational Church, Berke- 
ley, Calif., modification of license to change 
specified hours of operation. 

KORO, Ltd., Eureka, Calif., 
permit for a new station to use 
w., unlimited time. . 


Hearings scheduled: \ 

May 17.—Broadcasting: 

Edmund G. Hilger, Little Rock, Ark., con- 
struction permit, 890 ke., 250 w., unlimited 
time. 

KARK, Arkansas Radio & Equipment Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., renewal of license, 890 kc., 
250 w., unlimited time. Construction permit, 
890 ke., 250 w., unlimited; 500 w., local sunset. 

May 18.—Broadcasting: 

Sun-Gazette Broadcasting Co., Williams- 


construction 
1,500 ke., 100 


| port, Pa., construction permit, 1,370 ke., 100 


w., share time with WRAK. 

May 19.—Broadcasting: 

Charles L. Bennett, Jamaica, N. Y., con- | 
struction permit, 1,210 kc., 100 w., share time 
with WGBB, WCOH, WJBI. 

Peter’ Goelet, Chester Township, N. Y., con- 
struction permit, 1,210 ke. 50 w., specified 
hours. 

WMRJ, Peter J. Frinz, Jamaica, N. Y., re- 
newal license 1,210 kc., 100 w. Shares with 
WGBB, WJBI and WCOH. 


WRHM, Minnesota’ Broadcasting Corp., 


| Minneapolis, Minn., modification license, 1,250 


ke., 1 kw. Unlimited time. Present assign- 
ment: 1,250 ke., 1 kw. Shares time with WLB, 


WCAL, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
renewal of license, 1,250 ke., 1 kw. Shares! 
with WRHM, KFMX and WLB. Modification | 
of license, 1,250 kc., 1 kw. Share with KFMX | 
and WLB. 

KFMX, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
renewal of license, 1,250 kce., 1 kw. Shares 
with WRHM, WCAL and WLB. Modification | 
of license, 1,250 kc., 1 kw. Share with WCAL| 
and WLB. 

WLB-WGMS, University of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minn., renewal of license, 1,250) 
ke.. 1 kw. Shares with WRHM, WCAL and 
KF®@X. Modification of license, 1,250 ke., 1 
kw. Share with WCAL and KFMX. 

WRHM, Minnesota Broadcasting Corp., 
Minneapolis, Minn., renewal of license, 1,250 
ke. 1 kw. Shares with WCAL, KFMX and 


WLB. 

* + + 
May 20.—Broadcasting: 
KTAB, Associated Broadcasters, 
Francisco, Calif., renewal 560 kc., 
limited time. 
Television: 
Universal Broadcasting Corp., Kearney, N. 
J., construction permit, 2,000-2,100 kc., 1 kw. 
unlimited time. 
Ray-O-Vision Corp. of America, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, Calif., construction permit, 2,800 kc., 
500 w. 


| KFMX, WCAL. 


Inc., San 
1 kw. Un- 


New Labor Controversies 
Before Conciliation Service 


Sixteen new labor disputes, four of 
which were adjusted, were brought before 
the Department of Labor for settlement 
during the week ended May 7, according 
to information made available by Hugh 
L. Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation 
Service. Other adjustments numbered six. 
Forty-two strikes and 58 controversies 
Were pending before the Department at 
the close of the week. Following is a list 
of the new cases supplied by Mr. Kerwin: 

Container Corporation of America, Mana- 
yunk, Pa.—Strike of 600 employes; pending; 
wage cut. 

Claire Knitting Mills, Bronx, N. Y.—Strike 
of 40 knitters; pending; wages cut 10 per cent. 

I. Miller and Sons, Inc., Long Island, N. 
Y.—Strike of 1,000 shoe workers; pending; 
asked union recognition. 

Elco Shoe Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Strike | 
of 150 shoe workers; pending; discharge of 5 
workers. 

Paris Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Strike of 
75 shoe workers; pending; asked union recog- 
nition. 

Andrew Gellar Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Strike of 450 shoe workers; pending; asked 
union recognition. 


Federal Board of Mediaiion, as embodied | 
under the LaGuardia bill (H. R. 11867), | 
Was opposed at a hearing May 13 before | 
the House Committee on Interstate and | 


Early Action Sought 





Foreign Commerte on the ground that 
such legislation is unnecessary. 

This view was denied by Frank E. Orms- 
bee, of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
representing more than 500 pilots, who 
contended that there is great need tor 
such a measure and that, if necessary, 
he could give many instances of disputes 
between air transportation companies and 
employes which would justify Govern- 
ment mediation. 

Althcugh stating that he was not in 
opposition to the measure, William T. Mac- 
Cracken Jr., tormer Assisiani Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, now legal 
counsel for several domestic and foreign 
air lines, questioned the workability of 
the bill on the basis of technicalities in- 
volved by the definition of aircraft em- 
ploye. 

Thomas B. Doe, president, Eastern Air 


Transpori, and executive secretary, Aero- | 


nautical Chamber oi Commerce of Amer- 
ica, Inc., opposed the measure on the 
ground that aviation “is still too young 
for such legislation.” He stated that his 
view was similar to that of Charles L. 
Lawrence, president of the chamber, who 
filed his objection with the committee at 
a previous hearing. 

Mr. Doe declared that the aviation in- 
dustry should be given a free hand in 
the development of employer-employe re- 
lations. There is no employe problem at 
present, he said. 

Objection to the measure was also pre- 


sented to the committee in a letter re-| 


ceived from the Postmaster General, Wal- 
ter E. Brown. “In the slightly more than 
six years that contract air mail service 
has been in existence,’ Mr. Brown as- 
serted, “no dispute between employers and 


employes has come to the knowledge of | device of holding companies and “we do 
this department, and it is not believed| not want the other railroads in the East 


that there is any necessity for the pro- 
posed legislation.” 


“It is the department's opinion,” the let- 


On Holding Concerns 


| 


|Special Rule for Priority Asked | 
For Rayburn Bill 


A special rule to give priority of con- 


| Sideration in the House to the Rayburn | 
| bill (H. R. 11677), relating to consolida- | 
|tions and holding companies, recently re- | 


| ported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, was asked of the House Rules 
Committee May 13 by the bill sponsor, | 
| Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon-| 
|ham, Tex., chairman of the Committee. | 
|The Rules Committee will resume the 
hearing May 14, when Representatice Par- 
ker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., and others 
| will be heard. 

Mr. Rayburn told the Rules Committee 
that holding companies have consolidated 
properties without authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and in viola- 
tion of the spirit of the interstate com- 
merce laws. He particularly criticized | 
the Pennroad Corporation, whose officials 
| are also officials of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
| road, he said, and the Alleghany Company | 
{and the Van Sweringen interests. He said | 
holding companies are a device for con- | 
solidating railroad properties and that the 
Van Sweringen interests and the Penn-| 
|road Corporation for years have been 
struggling over strategic properties. 

Mr. Rayburn said that without the con- 
}sent of the Interestate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Van Sweringens acquired 
controlling interest in one of the great 
| railroads of the West, the Missouri Pacific. 
He said that “a few” of the consolidations 
have been brought about through the 


| 





to be strangled by holding company de- 


: ” 


Becker-Freedman Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Strike of 125 shoe workers; pending; asked | 
union recognition. 

Orpheum Amusement Co., New Bedford, 
Mass.—Controversy with an unreported num-}| 
ber of operators; pending; wage dispute. 

Post Office; Helena, Mont.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of laborers and others; 
pending; prevailing wage not paid. 

Red Lodge Highway, Montana—Controversy 
with an unreported number of road builders; 
pending; wages. 

Post Office, St. Paul, Minn.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of building crafts- | 
men; pending; prevailing wage not paid. 

Courthouse, Portland, Me.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of building craftsmen; 
pending; prevailing wage investigation. 

Truck Drivers, Westchester County, N. Y¥.— 
Strike of 250 drivers; adjusted; wage cut 20) 
to 25 per cent; accepted 10 per cent cut. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio—Con- 
troversy with 26 bricklayers; adjusted; prevail- 


ing wage; complied with wage decision of 
$1.50 per hour. 
Post Office, Boston, Mass.—Controversy with 


576 plumbers; adjusted; prevailing wage; al- 
lowed $1.50 per hour. 

Municipal Auditorium, Worcester, Mass.— | 
Controversy with 75 engineers; adjusted; fail-! 
ure to employ union men; terms not yet re- 
ported. 





Railway Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public finance decisions, 
which are summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 9208—Macon, Dublin & Sa- 
vannah Railread. Authority granted to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of not 
exceeding $178,000 of first-mortgage 40-year 
5 per cent gold bonds in reimbursement for 
capital expenditures heretofore made. ; 


F. D. No. 9310.—Birmingham Southeast- 
ern Railroad Company Reconstruction Loan. 
Upon application of the Birmingham South- 
eastern Railroad Company for a loan of 
$50,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation an immediate loan of $41,300 
for specified purposes approved without 
prejudice to consideration of further loans 
upon the application. Terms prescribed. 

F. D. No. 8228.—Texas South-Eastern 
Railroad Company Reconstruction Loan. 
Upon application, a loan of $30,000 to the 
Texas South-Eeastern Railroad Company by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for 





| vices. 

| He said the bill would make the holding | 
ter continued, “that the enactment of leg-| companies common carriers to be treated | 
isletion placing the same regulations and | the same as the railroads they control. He | 
restrictions upon the ait ma‘l operators as' said so far the Committee has gone only | 


applice t: the railrocas would not be in inio the holding company investments into 


the interest of the service.” 


j ownership of railroads. 


specified purposes, approved. Terms pre- 
scribed. 

F. D. No. 9221.—Apalachicola Northern 
Railroad Company Reconstruction Loan. 


Upon application. approval of a loan to the 
Apalachicola Northern Railrcad Company by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation de- 
i nied. 





Rules Approved 
For Household 


Furniture Trade 





Revision of Regulations by 
Federal Trade Commis- 


proval of Industry 





Hurting competitors by selling regular 
lines of furniture as “close-outs” to make 
buyers believe they are getting bargains, 


when this is not so, is condemned as an 
unfair trade practice in rules approved 
finally by the Federal Trade Commission 
and adopted by the household furniture 
industry, the Commission announced May 
10. The Commission’s announcement and 
the trade practice rules adopted by the 
industry follow in full text: 


Rules of business practice adopted by the 
household furniture and furnishings indus- 
try at a trade practice conference and sub- 
sequently acted on by the Federal Trade 
Commission have now been accepted by the 
industry. The conference was held in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 15, 1932, under the direction of 
Commissioner Charles H. March. It was es- 
timated that 75 per cent of the industry, 
based on volume, was represented. 

Out of 18 rules of business practice adopted 
at the conference 10 have been designated 
Group I because approved by the Commis- 
sion as condemning practices held to he un- 
fair methods of competition. 

Among the 10 Group I rules is one to the 
effect that “selling of regular lines of furni- 
ture as ‘close-outs’ for the purpose of induc- 
ing purchasers to believe they are receiving 
bargains, when such is not the fact, and 
with the effect of injuring competitors, is 
an unfair trade practice.” A 

Another Group I rule is that “allowance 
to some purchasers of extra rebates, based 
on volume, which is not purchased within 
the specific time, which rebate is not al- 
lowed to purchasers of equally large volume 
who had nc contract for the same given 
time and unreached volume, where the effect 
is to produce an unlawful discrimination in 
price, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Other Group I rules relate to the prac- 
tices of selling goods below cost with the 
intent of injuring a competitor; secret pay- 
ment of rebates; discrimination in price 
between different purchasers of commodities; 
false advertising; offering for sale merchan- 
dise at a price reduced from a marked-up 
or fictitious price; giving money to agents 
of customers or to competitors’ customers 
without the knowledge of their employers; 
maliciously inducing breach of existing con- 
tracts between competitors; and the ship- 
ment of goods on consignment with the in- 
tent of injuring a os 

+ 


a 


The remainder of the rules were designated 

Group II and accepted by the Commission 
as expressions of the trade. They relate to 
the practice of usurping designs, styles or 
patterns originated by a competitor; making 
an invoice a false record; repudiation of con- 
tracts; giving away products or granting spe- 
cial inducements and then eet cus- 
tomers on other ‘articles to recoup losses; 
extension of credit to dealers engaging in 
unfair methods of competition; and accurate 
methods for determining costs. 
The furniture industry, in another Group 
II Rule, ‘‘disaproves of the selling of prison- 
made furniture in competition with the prod- 
ucts of free labor unless purchasers are fully 
informed of the facts.” 

The industry also appointed a committee on 
trade practices to ‘cooperate with the Federal 
Trade Commission and to perform such acts 
as may be proper to put these rules into ef- 
fect.” 

Full text of the household furniture indus- 
try’s rules are as follows: 

Group I.—Rule 1: The Commission approved 
Resolution 1 as adopted by the industry, 
reading: 

“The selling of goods below cost with the 
intent and with the effect of injuring a com- 
petitor and where the effect may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to create 
& monopoly or to unreasonably restrain trade, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 


7.7 


Rule 2: The Commission approved Resolu- 
tion 2 as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“The secret payment or allowance of re- 
bates, refunds, commissions, or unearned dis- 
counts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or secretly extending to certain pur- 
chasers special services or privileges not ex- 
tended to all purchasers, under like terms and 
conditions, with the intent and with the ef- 
fect of injuring a competitor and where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a monopoly or to un- 
reasonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 


practice.” 
++ + 


Rule 3: The Commission approved Resolu- 
tion 3 as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any per- 
son engaged in interstate commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, either directly or 
indirectly to discriminate in price between 
different purchasers of commodities, where 
the effect of such discrimination may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce: 
provided that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent discrimination in price between pur- 
chasers of tHe same class on account of dif- 
ferences in the grade, quality, or quantity of 
the commodity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of selling 
or transportation, or discrimination in price 
in the same or different communities made 
in good faith to meet competition and pro- 
vided further, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent persons engaged in selling the 
products of this industry in commerce from 
selecting their own customers in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of trade.” 

7 ec 

Rule 4: The Commission approved Resolu- 
tion 4 as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“The making, or causing, or permitting to 
be made or published, any false, untrue, or 
deceptive statement by way of advertisement 
or otherwise concerning the grade, quality, 
quantity, substance, character, nature, origin, 
size, or preparation of any product of the in- 
dustry having the tendency and capacity to 
mislead or deceive purchasers or prospective 
purchasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 

++ + 

Rule 5: The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 5 as 
adopted by the industry: 

“Selling of regular lines of furniture as 
‘Closeouts’ for the purpose of inducing pur- 
chasers to believe they are receiving bargains 
when such is not the fact, and with the ef- 
fect of injuring competitors, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Rule 6: The Commission approved Resolu- 
tion 6 as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“Offering for sale merchandise at a price 
reduced from a marked-up or fictitious price 
with the tendency and capacity to mislead or 
deceive purchasers or, prospective purchasers 
is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 7: The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Resolution 7 as 
adopted by the industry: 

“Allowance to gome purchasers of extra re- 
bates based on volume which is not pur- 
chased within the specified time, which re- 
bate is not allowed to purchasers of equally 
large volume who had no contact for the 
same given time and unreached volume, 
where the effect is to produce an unlawful 
discrimination in price, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

+~+ + 


Rule 8: The Commission approved resolu- 
tion 8 as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“Directly or indirectly to give or permit to 
be given or offer to give money or anything 
of value to agents, employes, or representa- 
tives of customers or prospective customers 
or to agents, employes, or representatives of 
competitors’ customers or prospective custo- 
mers, without the knowledge of their employ- 
ers or principals, as an inducement to influ- 
ence their employers or principals to purchase 
or contract to purchase industry products 


|from -the maker of such gift or offer, or to 


influence such employers or principals to re- 
frain from dealing or contracting to deal 
with competitors, is an unfair trade practice.” 
> ~~ - 

Rule 9: The Commission approved Resolu- 
tion 9 as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to in- 
| duce the breach of existing contracts between 
competitors and their customers by any false 
or deceptive means whatever, or interfering 
with or obstructing the performance of any 
such contractural duties or services by any 
such means, with the purpose and effect of 
unduly hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
competitors in their businesses, is an unfair 
trade practice.” . . 


Rule 10: The Commission approved Resolu- 
tion 10 as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“The shipment of goods on consignment 
with the intent and with the effect of injur- 
}/ing a competitor and where the effect may 
| be to substantialy lessen competition or tend 
|/to create a monopoly or to unreasonably re- 
ctrain trade i mn unfair trade vractice.” 

Group Ti.—-Rule A: The Commission adopted 
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Sales by Retailers in Arkansas 
Classified by Census Bureau 


f igen information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 


of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 


merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Arkansas (1930 














Number Per cent Per 
= Ne total capita 
stores sales 
Total, ald-stores ....ccccccccdvecccsccscccccccsoeses 18,040 $411,494,753 100.00 #22189 

General merchandise group .....sscccccesesecesecece 1,538 $74,985,980 18.22 $40.44 
Department stores without food departments ($100,- 

000 and over), exclusive of food sales ............... 11 2,725,293 66 1.47 
Department stores with food departments ($100,000 and ; 

over), exclusive of food sales ...... becccceee eceseiove 37 14,973,371 3.64 8.07 
Dry goods stores with food departments ..... .. 437 9,209,729 2.24 4.97 
Dry goods stores without food departments .......... 490 15,917,640 3.87 8.58 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 354 23,286,112 5.66 12.56 
General merchandise stores without food departments 42 2,647,172 64 1.43 
ATMY. ONG WAVY GOGAT GLOTES 2... ccc cccccpcccccccscupebecc 4 200,555 .05 ll 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores .....eeesseee 163 6,026,108 1.46 3.25 

BUNAANS COED 5 oss i ccasdcevancsocscncaecesescoss 3,086 $86,787,250 21.10 $46.80 

Motor vehicles—sales and service - 400 57,904,984 ‘ 
Used-car establishments ........ » a 223,563 a 12 
Accessories, tires, and batteries .. . 87 2,128,964 52 1.15 
Battery shops (including repairs) .. . 21 157,030 .04 .09 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) .... oe 27 797,933 19 43 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) .... eeeves 825 8,091,904 1.97 4.36 
Filling stations with tires and accessories ..........s5 756 11,700,582 2.84 6.31 
Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 

groceries, or other merchandise ...... Fev TRS bOcbos ees 439 2,554,727 62 1,38 
Motor cycles, bicycles, and supplies shops ... 8 347,522 .09 19 
Body, fender and paint shope ....... P 8 ceccesovcesceee 24 261,832 .06 14 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 454 2,591,582 63 1.40 
Radjator shops, parking stations, parking garages, and 

lots (sales of gas and oil) ....... the beees $0s0sase¥ 5 4 26,627 01 01 

Lumber and bullding group ...ccccccccccccccccccccce 522 21,669,002 5.27 11, 
Lumber and building materials. .. 202 ’ 9,679,577 2.35 . 552 
Lumber and hardware ......sseees 56 3,339,124 81 1.80 
DRO, sc.00s cer ccccdccsccocscoecns 27 529,499 13 -28 
Hardware stores ... oe 112 5,299,923 1.29 2.86 
TIIEE OUND | bncccennneescheseceebesecoeessossacehas 15 313,200 -08 17 
Heating and plumbing (including heating appliances) 87 1,850,631 45 1.00 
Ee SE CY SEO ec inuvnt 095 oe Weds dsc 0 6s0asesse 23 657,048 16 35 
Furniture and household group .............. Peeveceee 493 $15,687,692 3.80 $8.46 
yn mich analsex wig TRE EERE EC TCCUL OCTET TTT Te ees see 337 12,599,165 3.05 6.79 
Floor covering, drapery, curtain and upholstery stores 3 24,200 -01 -01 
Household appliances (electrical) ........ss.seeesseeee 77 1,789,563 +43 97 
Household appliances (other than electrical) ........ 60 619,556 15 34 
Refrigeration (electric and QaS).........se-sescescccece 7 563,335 -14 -30 
Other home furnishings and appliance stores .ssesses 9 91,873 .02 -05 

Apparel group ........ + . 572 15,562,527 am : 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ...... e 32 . 847,678 32 “5 
Hats and caps (men’s and boys). ee 3 61,902 .02 -03 
VR Oe eee 22 389,851 .09 ai 
Men's clothing and furnishings ...... kabeeee coe 63 2,837,644 .69 1.53 
Women’s and children’s ready-to-wear sShopsS.....esees 128 4,360,244 1.06 2.35 
Clothing stores—men's, women’s, and children’s...... 117 3,732,688 91 2.01 
EE ED . 906 nde cecksucschesyse Ca Peecege eccceccee 84 788,842 19 43 
Men’s shoe stores ....... 5 148,928 .04 08 
TORE GED GOOUNE acces ccescivtonsbacccoccccece 7 240,582 -06 13 
Men's, women's and children’s shoe stores ..... 73 1,702,765 41 -92 
Hosiery shops ....... eRocesrepecoesesiens eee 3 175,982 04 -10 
SE SN oh svarccneneess<adenesese ove 31 248,893 .06 ; wae 
Other apparel and accessories shops...... ccccccccoccces 4 26,528 01 01 

MN NNIRS 5 a a bax acinwsasbeidusd cased cn cocces ccccccee 4,900 $69,221,911 16.83 $37.32 
ee NOE i agorsyccpece cay eratées Te eisicesese 12 99,241 03 -05 
Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) ............ 172 1,156,939 .28 62 
Dairy oducts, butter, cheese, ice cream (including 

NEE aS iha chin h's 8s 9 0iseWegess eeheKOaseeeeee sSee0 “14 343,817 08 19 
Eggs and poultry dealers ........ ateeeeece eoccces 15 300,834 .07 16 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets ...........00 35 344,448 08 19 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) .. 2,953 28,853,762 7.01 15.56 
Groceries with meats ....... eeccccvevccccccces 1,331 31,991,453 7.78 17.25 
Meat markets with groceries .......... 135 3,080,689 15 1.66 
Fish markets (sea foods) 22 226,552 06 12 
Meat markets ....... ..... 119 1,302,600 32 -70 
Bakery-goods stores ..... sine 1 1,259,912 Jl .68 
Coffee, tea, spices ..... occccccccce 1 114,760 03 -06 
Farm products, general ...... ee eseseee 7 135,498 03 .07 
General food stores .......... ocecccccccece 3 11,406 = 01 

Restaurants and eating piaces 1,656 $11,133,742 2.70 $6.00 
Cafeterias 14 711,060 17 38 
Restaurants 529 4,946,509 1,20 2.67 
Lunch rooms . 691 3,687,039 -90 1.99 
Lunch counters ..... geveee 381 1,542,724 37 83 
Fountain and lunch ....... 6 151,969 04 -08 
Soft-drink stands ...cccccccccccecs eeccccee 29 76,539 02 -04 
TROTNIEE TORTS ccccsrccoverccvccscocccscececcoeceseccess 6 17,902 . 01 

DOOOME MAE GIOTOE oo cik sds cscrcccccescicescocs veces 145 $894,099 21 $.48 
Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand) ...... 14 52,760 01 .03 
Tires and batteries (second-hand) .........ssee eeeece 6 31,883 01 02 
Furniture (second-hand) .. eee os 69 431,032 10 -23 
Pawnshops (sales) ..... sbehsnenese ee eee 11 254,394 .06 14 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) ....... eee 25 74,309 -02 -04 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise ........sseseee 20 49,721 01 02 

TGP SOUR GHOSE ccccccscccccccecccccccecce coccccse SIG $115,552,550 28.08 $62.31 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise 

with groceries) ....... Ch aeecceescccsscescoce eecesees 1,706 49,389,965 12.00 26.63 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 

re oeececeses Casevecbecsetcsce 67 973,427 24 -53 
Country general stores (groceries with dry goods 

ME? ERMNG). cbccsccencesdsceccceveccaces e+ 1,290 17,795,556 4.32 9.60 
BOG GLOTER ccoscccccsveses 19 612,342 15 33 
Cigar stores with fountains .. 5 99,456 .03 -05 
RE BUT nccckescadbaseecess 39 224,246 05 12 
Cigar stores without fountains . evcce 32 455,490 ae 25 
Coal and wood yards ........secseccccccccccece 63 754,617 18 Al 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) ......... 48 1,191,710 .29 -64 
Coal and'feed dealers .......... Perrerrerre ry) 5 144,526 04 -08 
Drug stores without fountains .. 354 5,997,455 1.46 3.23 
Drug stores with fountains ........ cece 478 11,225,871 2.73 6.05 
Farm implements, machinery, and equipment .. 44 1,887,762 46 1.02 
Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed ........ 7 515,576 13 -28 
OE UCU. (oes acccn cenccegscnbaetnsccccsoeces oe 194 6,688,967 1.63 3.61 
Fertilizer stores eecece 10 583,180 14 +32 
PE MED gu cvecussadssswcecitecesese ses aaeenwseeee 13 182,565 05 10 
Farmers’ supplies (Including ranch, dairy and bee- 

BNI GUIS) cn cccascnscdnedecccdsvesccceccecescs 69 3,270,885 -79 1.76 
EN cat vases sacs sa'caas Kenta eccccccce 31 464,920 ll 25 
Art and gift shops ........... ccccceceecocee 21 339,696 .08 18 
@ovelty and souvenir shops ..... ecvcccces oe ee. seccccce 16 99,047 .02 05 
Jewelry stores (including installment credit) .. 155 2,151,095 52 1.16 
Luggage and leather goods stores ............eeeeeeeee 9 242,495 .06 13 
Musical instruments and music stores (without radio) 17 345,961 .08 19 
News dealers_.....sccseeee edecccecccce eceecesscccces eee 52 627,772 15 «34 
Office and school supplies .......... paenseeeseganns cece 9 308,347 .07 iy 
Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail ...... 13 577,406 14 31 
Office and store furniture and equipment ............ 7 424,456 10 -23 
Store fixtures and typewriters .........ssee. eccccccce 9 301,965 .07 16 
Opticians and optometrists ....... . 7 21,447 01 01 
Radio and electrical shops ..... eee . 54 830,487 20 «45 
Radios and musical instruments ...... ee 42 1,857,348 45 1,00 
Sporting goods, athletic and playground equipmen 

BUOTOR cc ccccccctcccvcosecccesce secccecee * 10 146,618 04 -08 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers ........ ° 17 638,535 16 34 
Paper an@ paper products—stationers and engra 6 115,130 -03 06 
Printers and lithographers (retail sales) ............+ ° 5 39,458 01 .02 
Cameras and photographic supplies. ............. ocee 6 90,667 -02 05 
Dental supplies, at retail ...... inne wes eceaenene eeeee 3 96,833 .02 .05 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfumes) 9 13,336 * -O1 
Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods ......... 5 33,238 01 .02 
Livestock dealers .....cccseseses coeecneee 57 1,080,119 -26 58 
Machinery ..... basbddaaseccece eis 8 709,256 17 38 
Monuments and tombstones ........cccececesceeceece 16 153,309 .04 -08 
Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc... 12 22,580 01 01 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 88 980,601 24 53 
PEL Ch acs b4ndndend obhaanbashenunce seuss be cee ase 31 846,832 21 46 





*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 


Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 








Resolution A as adopted by the industry, 
reading: 

“The practice of usurping designs, styles or 
patterns originated by a competitor and ap- 
propriating them for one’s own use within one 
years after such orgination, is condemned by 
the industry.” 


tion B as adopted by the industry, reading: 
“Withholding from or inserting in an in- 

voice or contract statements which make 

the invoice or contract a false record, wholly or 


in part, of the transaction represented on 
the face thereof, is condemned by the in- 
dustry.” 


++ + 

Rule C: The Commission accepted Resolu- 
tion C as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“Contracts, either written or oral, are busi- 
ness obligations which should he performed 
in letter and spirit. The repudiation of con- 
tracts by sellers on a rising market, or by 
buyers on a declining market, is equality repre- 
hensible, and is condemned by the industry.” 

+ + 

Rule D: The Commission substituted and 
accepted the following for Resolution D as 
adopted by the industry: 

“The practice of giving away products of 
the industry, or other things of value, or 
granting special inducements on opening days, 
special sale days, or other occasions, and then 
overcharging customers on other articles to re- 
coup losses, is condemned by the industry.” 

Rule E: The Commission substituted and ac- 
cepted the following for Resolution E as 
adopted by the industry: 

“The furniture industry condemns extend- 
ing credit to dealers engaging in unfair 
methods of competition, and recommends co- 
operation in preventing, so far as they lawfully 
may, costly and demoralizing settlements or 
bankruptcies.” 

+~+ + 


Rule F: The Commission accepted Resolu- 
tiom F as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“It is the judgment of the industry that 
each member should install a proper and ac- 
curate method for determining his cost.” 

Rule G: The Commission substituted and 
accepted the following for Resolution G as 
adopted by the industry: 

“The furniture industry disapproves of the 
sale of prison-made furniture in competition 
with the products of free labor unless pur- 
chasers are fully informed of the fact.” 

Rule H: The Commission accepted the fol- 
lowing rule in lieu of the unnumbered reso- 


ject: 
“A committee on trade practices is hereby 
created to cooperate with the Federal Trade 





Commission and to perform such acts as may 
Ibe proper to put these rules into effect.’ ’ 

| _ By direction of the Commission: 
| Johneon, Secretary. 


Rule B: The Commission accepted Resolu- | 


lution adopted by the industry on this sub-| 


Otis B. j 


United Kingdom Cuts 
, Adverse Trade Ratio 


Imports Decreased and Exports 
Increased During April 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
imports in the earlier month. This un- 
favorable balance was also noted for the 
| corresponding period in 1931, having in 
fact existed since September, 1930, while 
a favorable balance of trade was registered 
by the British in the January-March 
period of that year. 

Exports for the month of April, however, 
showed an excess over imports for the 
second consecutive month this year, the 
report indicated. 


| from Great Britain for the first quarter 


quarter of 1930. 


as compared with 802,686 tons for the first 
quarter in 1931, and 1,084,810 tons in 1930. 

Figures for the first four months of this 
year are as follows: 


ary, 139,777 toms; March, 166,431 tons; 
April, 180,436 tons. Imports: January, 
170,435 tons; February, 252,257 tons; March, 
130,174 tons; and April, 144,535. 

This currently improved position of the 


to be due to a decrease in the tonnage 
of imports rather than to any marked 
improvement in the volume of exports— 
the April tonnage of 180,436 gross tons 
jhaving been exceeded no later than in 
| November, 1931. 





two-month-old favorable balance is the 
}more significant when it is recalled that 
|for 18 consecutive months prior to March 
lof this year an unfavorable balance ob- 
| tained. 


Shipments of iron and steel products | 


Exports: January, 167,309 tons; Febru-| 


British industry in foreign trade appears | 


The significance of the| 





of 1932 were reported at 653,953, as com-| 
| pared with 669,052 tons for the first quar- | 
ter of 1931, and 1,251,842 tons for the first | 
Imports were registered | 
at 697,401 tons in the first quarter of 1932,)| 





Beth exports and imports were greater | than that of the preceding month. 


| the question 


|C. A. 1. 


Real Estate Trust 
Declared Taxable 


As an Association 





Trustees Used Best Efforts 
To Increase Income and 


Erected New Building, 
Court Points Out 


FiLoyp M. WILLIs 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6578. 

Proceeding to review an order of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 

LAVERNE L. SULLIVAN, Wituis E. SULLIVAN 
and FranK T. Wyman for petitioners; 
G. A. Younaquist, SewaLtt Key, ERwIN 
N. GRISwoLp, C. M. Cuarest, J. ARTHUR 
ApaMs and F. A. Surine for respondent. 

Before WitsurR and SawTELle, Circuit 
Judges, and JaMEs, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 2, 1932 


James, District Judge—The Board of Tax 
Appeals confirmed the assessment made by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue against 
petitioners of income tax amounts for the 
years 1924 and 1925 in the respective sums of 
$3,052.24 and $5,672.65. Petitioners contend 
that the trust being administered by them 
was not an “association” within the meaning 
of the revenue law, and that the income 
accruing thereto was not subject to be taxed. 

Petitioners are trustees under an instrument 
executed by devisees named in the will of 
John F. Broadbent, deceased, who died at 
Boise, Idaho, in the year 1922. Of the property 
of Broadbent's estate 12 persons received 
equal undivided interests. This property con- 
SS ae cee et = real estate, appraised 

me 0: stributi 
$1,529 800. ion at a value of 

There were also three mortgages, two for 
the amount of $35,000 each and one for the 
amount of $6,500. The real estate was largely 
improved by \buildings; there was an office 
building containing 100 office rooms and 8 
store rooms; also various other buildings, all 
rented for commercial purposes, such as res- 
taurants, pool halls, a bank, etc. 

The devisees, believing that the property 
could not be equitably divided, notwithstand- 
ing that it was the desire of each to forth- 
with receive his or her allotted share, and 
failing to find immediate purchasers at what 
they considered fair values, concluded 


to I 
their interests and form a trust. This hey 
porceeded to do, and trustees were appointed 


to take over the property. 


It was at first provided that the trust should 
continue for a period of two years, i. e. from 
Dec. 18, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1925. On Nov. 10, 
ow = Fg extending the trust to 

. 31, , Was en - 
eficiaries. tered into by the ben 

he trust agreement was very broa 
those provisions which conferred” anne 2 
the trustees. The purposes declared in the 
trust instrument were, generally: 

The acquisition, management, improvement 
and disposition of the trust property and all 
such other property as may be acquired from 
time to time for the benefit of the beneficiaries 
hereunder, and a division of the income, pro- 
aged =— of said trust property among 

cate holders as hereinaf ed.” 
(Italics are added.) ee 

Others of the 
were appropriate, in the power given to e 
trustees, to enable the idtter to fully ne 
out the purposes declared. For example, the 
trustees had discretion to distribute funds 
enn eae in such amounts as they 

uring the trust term. The - 
thorized to borrow money; ” capital 6 
income in the improvement of the property 
or in the acquisition of other property. 

Certificates were provided to be issued, rep- 
resenting the several beneficial interests, 
which certificates were made freely transfer- 
able at the will of the holder. The 
= ee ote Caused by the retirement of 

was given exclusivel. - 
maining —- A 
agreement could only be changed wi 
consent of the trustees, but the | enbittiestee 


alone had power to extend th 
— the life of the 
> + 


+ 
The collection of the 


the trust is justified by 
under 


zation, 


income tax from 
the Commissioner 
the claim that the trust organi- 
in form and in its practice is an 


very numerous provisions 


to use capital or 


power 


The terms of the trust 


“association” as that term is to be under- 


stood where used in the Revenue Act of 1924, 
section 2 (43 Stat. 234). Simply stated 

is, did the trustees manage 
and operate the property in their charge as a 
business, with the purpose to accumulate a 
profit by the use of it, or was their sole pur- 
pose, intended and pursued, to dispose of it 
as rapidly as possible, market conditions con- 
sidered, and divide the proceeds among the 
beneficiaries. 

As a liquidating trust purely the income 
would not be taxable; as a business venture 
the income would be taxable. The distinction 
is made clear in the cases: Hecht v. Malley, 
265 U. S. 144; Blair v. Wilson Syndicate Trust, 
39 Fed. (2nd) 43, C. C. A. 5; Commissioner v. 
Atherton, 50 Fed. (2nd) 740, C. C. A. 9; and 
whether bencficiaries are left much or little 
control is immaterial; Little Four Oil and Gas 
Co. v. Lewellyn, 35 Fed. (2nd) 149, C. C. A. KH 
White v. Hornblower, 27 Fed. (2nd) 777, C. 


The question is to be determined from the 
facts showing what the trustees did in their 
handling of the property. The terms of the 
trust instrument are not conclusive, but they 
indicate the purpose in the minds of the 
beneficiaries, and are of significance when it is 
observed that the trustees assumed much of 
the power conferred upon them. During the 
year 1924, the trustees collected from rents 
ener sources $123,302.70, and expended 

Of the total receipts, $118,804.44 represented 
rents collected. Three parcels of real estate 
were sold during the same year for the aggre- 
gate price of $12,000. And on the two mort- 
gages, $70,000 was collected. Broadbent, the 
testator, had sold 50 feet of the lot covered 
by the office building, and the building under 
the two ownerships was operated thereafter 


| by the use of common elevators and common 


heating facilities. 
++ + 

The trustees, in 1924, arranged to acquire 
back the 50 feet by exchanging for it a 
corner lot across the street. They paid a cash 
difference of $15,000. As a part of the ex- 
change transaction they agreed to tear down 
& row of “shacks” on property owned by the 
trust, and located immediately in the rear of 
the lot they relinquished; they agreed to 
erect a new building on this property, which 
they did at a cost of $55,000. 

No other real property was acquired so far 
as the evidence showed. No sales of property 
were made in the year 1925. The total sales 
to June, 1930 (the trust had then operated for 
more than six years) amounted to $79,000. 
The certificate holders were regularly paid in- 
come amounts, mainly in monthly install- 
ments. 

During the years 1924 and 1925, total dis- 
bursements to the beneficiaries amounted to 
$28,200 for each year. A regular office with a 
manager in charge was at all time main- 
tained. 

In their handling of the property, the trus- 
tees apparently used their best efforts to in- 
crease income and accrue profits. The ex- 
change of property as noted, and the erection 
of a new building at a considerable cost, was 
considered without question as a profitable 
investment. 

Judged by their course of action as shown, 
it would be reasonable to assume that the 
trustees would continue to deal with the prop- 
erty in like manner as long as the trust re- 
mained alive. Such acts, as enumerated, gave 
to the trust operations the character of an 
active business enterprise. (What constitutes 
the doing of business, Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 
220 U. S. at page 171.) 

They went beyond transactions carried on 
for the single purpose of effecting a liquida- 
tion of assets. And for that reason the col- 
lection of an income tax was authorized un- 
der the terms of the Revenue Act. 

The order of the Board of Tax Appeals is 
affirmed. 


— 


in April than in March—the former in- 
creasing 14,005 tons, due principally to 





|sharp gains in shipments of pig iron and 


galvanized sheets, and the latter gaining 
14,361 tons on the-strenfth of a marked 
acceleration in the trade in iron bars. 
The position of the British industry 
from a production standpoint was not as 
favorable. The tonnage of pig iron pro- 
duced dropped to 316,900 tons (1,200 tons 
under March), while that of crude steel— 
433,300 tons—was less by 47,300 tons. Only 
69 blast furnaces were lighted at the end 


|of April as compared with 71 at the close 


of March, while the April figure for ope 
hearths in operation—156—was 15 le 
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@ happen under the unit system. 


~ FEDERAL BANKING 














Federal Control 
Of State Banking. 


‘Systems Opposed 


New Mexico Bank Examiner 
Says Adoption of Branch 
System Is Not Suited to 
Conditions in State 


Santa Fe., N. M., May 13. 


Branch banking and Federal control of 
State banking systems are opposed by! 
State Bank Examiner John Bingham, who 
believes that each community can be 
served best by the unit banking system in 
which the local banker is master of his} 
bank’s affairs. 

Mr. Bingham made his statement in 
commenting on the Glass bill pending in 
Congress, which he opposes. It follows 
in full text: 

There are at present 47 banks in New| 
Mexico. They adequately serve the needs | 
of the State. I do not believe that a) 
single community in the State could at} 
present support another bank without en-| 
dengering the bank at present serving that 
community. 


Policy in New Mexico 

It has been the policy in New Mexico 
for the State bank examiner to approve 
applications for only those banks he 
deemed absolutely necessary, believing | 
that fewer banks and better bankers is| 
the solution to the bank failure problem, 
as nearly as it can be solved. 
. Success of this policy is attested by the 
fact that not a single bank in .the State 
has been placed in receivership during the 
last six years. During the last 16,months 
only New Mexico and Vermont of all the) 
States failed to report a bank failure. | 

It has been the experience of this de- 
partment that the Federal Comptroller is 
more lenient in granting charters for new 
banks than the State Banking Depart- 
ment. We've had one experience. here! 
where the State Bank Examiner approved | 
an application for a new bank at Hobbs 
onty after several weeks delay to see if the 
oil boom town could support a bank. 

After the State bank was chartered, it 
was only a few weeks until the Comptroller 
approved application for a national bank. 
The result was the two banks soon merged 
and later a third bank took over the com- 
bined assets. 

_ If the Federal Government should enter 
the banking field in New Mexico and take 
over the State banking system, it would 
be the death warrant for the unit banks. 


Loss of Personal Contact 

Al! personal contact between a banker 
with authority and the community would 
be gone. I believe the local bankers are 
better qualified to know the financial 
needs of any given community than the 
head of a chain banking system, which) 
the Government banking system in effect 
would be. 

A branch banking system is no stronger 
than its weakest bank. There are cases 
on record where failure of one member 
of a branch banking system caused fail-| 
ure of other members. This could not 


The bank failures in this State in the 
panic suffered in the early 1920’s demon- 
strated the weakness of too many banks. 
Where the State had over 100 then, there} 
are 47 now. During the crash over 60 
banks in the State failed, whereas during 
the present period of depression not only 
have al} the banks remained open, but they 
report a healthy condition. 

If branch banking under political con- 
trol should be established, I am convinced 
that more banks would be forced on com- 
munities unable to support them: 


Protection of Depositors 

I am positive the personal contact be- 
tween community and bank would be lost 
without a compensating good resulting, so 
far as New Mexico is concerned. 

The first consideration is always safety. | 
We have devised no means to prevent'| 
bank failures in the United States, like 
they have in China, where, when a bank 
fails, aM officials and employes from presi- 
dent down to janitor are beheaded. China 
has few bank failures. Under our pres- 
ent laws depositors of money can best be 
protected under a system calling for fewer 
banks and better bankers. I do not be- 
lieve national branch banking can accom-| 
Plish this as well as continuance of the 
unit system under State control. 





A* Be! 
Executives, officials, and staff 
BRBIBTANTS no. ccccvscccccscece 14,279 9.89 | 
Professional, clerical, and gen- | 
WEE bs 6:00 55 cece edivesccceney 197,043 15.19 | 
Maintenance 
structures 210,007 21.04 
Maintenance 
and stores 307,141 16.45 
Transportation (other than 
train, engine, and yard).... 140,491 14.74 
Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers) 15,418 16.75 
Transportation (train and en- 
GIRS BOCTISE) ook esis ccceccges 212,162 15.54 
Total, all employes 1,096,541 16.89 
Corresponding totals for pre- | 
ceding months: | 
EMER co oscscdeccscecevecess 1,093,215 16.96 
January ... +». 1,108,691 16.88 
December ... +++ 1,133,928 16.41 
November ... +++ 1,169,207 16.15 
October ..... ses 1,225,399 15.78 | 
September + 1,254,274 15.59 
| August 1,288,074 14.94) 
July 1,309,793 14.49 | 
June 1,317,399 15.78 
May 1,337,331 16.49 | 
April 1,331,138 15.35 
*Includes estimate for Pittsburgh é& West 


|of any national bank, the transferor of a 
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Rail Employment Nebraska Claims 


Larger for Month 





Increase Is First in More Than 
Year, Tabulation of 
1. C. C. Shows 


For the first time in more than a year, 
railroad employment has shown an in- 
crease as of the middle of March, when a 
total of 1,096,541 employes were carried on 
the pay rolls of the Class I carriers as 
oompared with 1,093,215 employes recorded 
aS of Feb. 15, acording to a tabulation 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commision May 13. 

While the March employment is 
higher than February, it is still 16.89 per 
cent below the employment for March 15, 
last year, the statistics indicated. 

The tabulation of the number of em- 
ployes on Class I steam railways at mid- 
die of month for March, 1932, (A) and 
per cent decrease, compared with same 
month of preceding year (B) follows: 
































Preference * Bank 
Assets Is Opposed 
By Secretary Mills 


Objection Raised to Bill in 
Interest of Transferors of | 


Negotiable Paper in Case 
Of Failure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Dry Goods Association; A. C. Spencer, 
New York City, counsel, National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, and R. P. 
Shealey, Washington, D. C., of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. 
The bill under consideration follows in 
full text: 
“That, upon appointment of a receiver 


negotiable instrument trancferred to such 
bank for collection shall be a preferred 
creditor in the amount of the liability of 
such bank, if such negotiable instrument 


‘State Railway Commission 


| the Commission for certificates of conveni- 


| Legislature which provides: 





Jurisdiction Over 
Omaha Taxicabs 


Orders Operators to Get 
Licenses and_ Abolishes 
Zone Fare Practice 


Lincoln, Nebr., May 13. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- | 
sion has just issued an emergency order | 
holding that it has jurisdiction over taxi- 
cabs in the City of Omaha, and ordered 
all operators of such vehicles to appty to 


ence and necessity for vehicles not in 
operation on May 4, 1932. 
The Commission also directed that all 





and that zone fares shall be abolished. 
The order was issued after a hearing 


gage Co., of Omaha, with the Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Street Railway Co. as inter- 
venor, against the Pubtic Cars, Inc., 





cents. 
Can Not Fix Minimum Rates 
The Commission, while asserting that | 
it has full and complete control over the} 
operation of taxicabs as common carriers, 
held that it does not have authority to 
establish minimum fares. The latter find- 


“No public 
body in this State authorized to fix rates| 
for the service of any public utility shall! 
establish other than maximum rates, and 
any minimum rate established by said! 
body shal} be deemed null and void.” | 

In answering its own question as to| 
whether the Commission has authority to 
order establishment of metered service in| 
lieu of zone fares, and if so whether such 
regulation is necessary and reasonable, it 
was stated in the order. 


Use of Taximeters 


“Taximeters for use upon vehicles have 
long been known. With the advent of 
the motor cab, the practice became usual 
to fix the charge by meter, except where | 
the vehicle was hired on an hourly basis. 
The practice was so common that the 
ordinary name of a cab is now taxicab. 
It seems to have been generally conceded 
that it was reasonable to require a meter 
to be used on a taxicab, and to require 
the charge to be based on that meter, 
except where the vehicle was operating 
solely on an hourly basis and the power 
of the public authorities to require the 
—— is universally upheld. (Citing 
cases. 


Questions Authority 


taxicabs shall be equipped with meters|inquired what power the Federal Gov- 
j}ernment had to legislate along the lines! 


| thing. 


| be helpful to the farmers and would raise 


| bankers of the Middle West, are con-| 





“We must conclude that the requirement 
that meters shall be used has been shown 
by experience to be essential in order to 
check the frauds which might easily be 
perpetrated upon passengers. The re- 


only necessary, but is obviously so just 
and reasonable a regulation as not to 
justify further discussion. 

“Several of the cases cited above fur- 
ther find that a requirement of this na- 


|@re not required on street cars and buses, 





“(1) Is forwarded to such bank by any 
other bank, firm, or individual for cole 
lection and remittance, and payment 
therefor in money or its equivalent in 
value, has not been made; 

“(2) Such negotiable instrument has 
been transfererd to such bank after the 
enactment of this act, and 

“(3) Has been collected either in the 
whole or in part by such bank. 

“The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to any case where the transferor is 
a voluntary depositor in the bank and 
the proceeds of the collection have been, 
upon request of indorser, credited by the 
bank to his account.” 

The leter from mecneteny Mills, dated 
March 28, 1932, follows in full text: 

Mr. Chairman: Reference is made to 
your request of March 12, 1932, for a re- 
port on S. 4034 “a bill to provide that 
transferors for collection of negotiable in- 
struments shall be preferred creditors of 
national banks in certain cases.” 

Attitude of Congress 


Congress has in most instances seen fit 
not to recognize preferred claims against 


|the assets of insolvent national banks, 





Foreign Securities Refused 
To Secure Oklahoma Funds 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 13. | 

Foreign securities, representing indebt- 
edness of counties and cities outside Okla- 
homa, are not being accepted as security 
for deposits of State funds in Oklahoma 
banks, according to Ray O. Weems, State 
Treasurer. He said these securities, held 
in comparatively small amounts, are be- 
ing closed qut as rapidly as possible, and 
replaced with State or local subdivision 
securities of Oklahoma. 

An audit just completed by John 
Rogers, State Examiner 
showed as of Dec. 31, banks had on de- 
posit with the Staté treasury as security 
for deposits of State money $171,000 in 
out-of-state securities. 

Mr. Weems said these securities were 
rpeniind, for the most part, several years 

gO. 

The $171,000 in out-of-state securities 
are not approved by the State Depository 
Board, which now rules on each security 


presented as collateral for State deposits, | 


Mr. Weems said. 





State Bank Commissioner 
Is Appointed in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 13. 
W. J. Barnett, special investigator in 
the income tax department of the State 
Tax Comfnission, has been appointed by 
Governor Murray as State Bank Commis- 
sioner to take the place made vacant by 
resignation of C. G. Shull, who has held 
the position for the last six years. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


May 11. Made Public May 13, 1932" 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 














Miscellaneous internal | 
ID ctiosaet are'e 1,287 225.65 
Customs receipts 440,644.20 | 
Miscellaneous receipts 616,311.47 
Total ordinary receipts ..... $3,059,819.10 
Public debt receipts .......... 77,143,780.00 | 
Balance previous day ......... 583,964,396.71 | 
TOOL .vacccdesscaccttovenntes $664,167,905.81 | 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ......... 


$10,032,599.40 
Interest on public debt 68 


7,206.17 


Refunds of receipts ........ se. 246,874.85 
Pananwa Canal ......csccceoree 11,336.42 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ORME cascccadéisentaederenee 2,974,758.86 
nt GU Wsccdnaacwsee a dBs od 800 1,173,797.23 
Mota) 6c nos c0n segss stmems sees $15,126,572.93 
Public debt expenditures ...... 74,396,634.25 
Balance today ........+sseeeee 574,644 ,788.63 
(otal occ cceceeeceeeeenes 11 664,167,000 .81 


a* 


|R. S., it repealed a 


and Inspector, | 


$715,637.78 | 


and has been so impressed with non- 
preference and ratable distribution of div- 
idends that, in passing section 5236, U. 8S. 
ormer act giving a 
preference to the United States. 

Federal court decisions have laid down 


claims and have held that claims of the 
class described in the bill, 
against insolvent national banks, are to 
be given a preferred status provided it 
spectre that the proceeds of the collec- 
tions: 

(1) Augmented or increased the assets 
of the bank, and 

(2) Are traceable into the funds which 
come to the receiver. (See Ellerbee v. 
Studebaker Corporation, 21 Fed. (2) 993, 
and cases cited.) i 

The Treasury believes this general prin- 
ciple sound although some aspects of it 
are now in question before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Conditions Eliminated 

The bill would amend the law by elim- 
inating the necessity for showing aug- 
mentation of assets, and the tracing of 
the collection of proceeds into the hands 
of a receiver. In the event that there 
has been no augmentation or increase of 
assets, or that the proceeds are not trace- 
able, such a measure would result in 
| penalizing the general creditors by re- 
quiring the fund held in trust for them, 
not shown to have been enriched by the 
collection, to respond with such payments. 

This is clearly unjust to the general 
|creditors. The assets of the general cred- 
itors should not be taken for the purpose 
of preferring a creditor whose property 
is not included within said general assets. 

For the above reasons the Treasury 
|is opposed to the passage of this bill. 





general rules with respect to preferred | 


when filed | 


which finding we must concur. 

“The Commission is of the opinion and 
so finds that the only system of charges 
commensurate with the service rendered, 
and fair to all parties, is one based upon 
— ~~ of oe and that the taxi- 

er system is the only one which ful- 
fills these conditions.” , ” 
State Constitution Cited 


The Commission pointed out that it de- 


| ives whatever authority it may have from 


the regulation of rates, service and gen- 
eral control over common carriers as the 
| Legislature may provide by law. 
the absence of specific legislation, the 
| Commission shall exercise the powers and 


| provision.” 


| Specific legislative acts have 
sion stated that “it must be conceded that 
the Legislature in no way interfered with, 


|nor did it curtail, any of the jurisdiction 


of this Commission over taxicabs as com- | 


}mon carriers.” 

| “It might be contended,” the Commis- 
sion Said in discussing its authority to re- 
quire certificates of convenience and ne- 
|cessity for taxicabs, “that the power of 
\the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
require certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity for transportation facilities, is 
granted by the specific authority of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, but it is rea- 
sonable to assume that a like power rests 
in this Commission, in the absence of 
specific legislation denying such power. 


Claims Jurisdiction 


we have heretofore exercised over the 
rates and service of the local tram company 
includes a duty to enforce uniformly and 
impartially such jurisdiction, 


very existence of the present common car- 
rier transportation companies we should 
require such conditions for operation 
| which Shall insure the continued mass 
transportation system ofthe city. 

“The public is vitally interested in the 
development of a safe, adequate and suf- 
ficient transportation, and a continuance 
of unregulated competition capable only 


portation companies of the city, a condi- 
tion which ought not to come to pass. 


taxicabs, nor do they prescribe the pro 
regulation of such taxicabs. 

“We are of the opinion and so find that 
all taxicab transportation companies in 
Omaha be required to apply for and re- 





ceive a certificate of convenience and} 


necessity from this Commission. 
“A question might be raised as to dis- 








Net Operating Income 
| 
| T 


of Class I Railways | 


For Three Months Is Less Than Year Ago 


HE net railway operating income of the Class I railroads of the country fell off 
by more than $42,000,000 during the hfirst three months of this year as contrasted 


| with January, February and March, 1931, aaccording to a tabulation made public 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Railway opearting revenue aggregated 


ing expensés dropped from $857,873,069 
| period follows: 










February and March of the current’ year. 


May 13. During the three-month period 


of the current year the carriers’ net railway operating income was $66,028,474 as 
compared with $108,533,156 for the period in 1931. 


$832,615,732 during the first three months 


| of this year as against $1,078,958,197 during the same period last year, while operat- 


in 1931 to $663,103,174 during January, 
The tabulation for the three-month 


quirement that meters shall be used is not | 


ture is not discriminatory, because meters | 


or cars operating on an hourly basis, in| 


the State Constitution, which provides | 
that its powers and duties “shall include | 


But, in| 


perform the duties enumerated in this | 


been | 
Passed, it was explained, but the Commis- | 


“It is our conclusion that the jurisdiction | 


and that) 
when an emergency arises threatening the | 


of furnishing inferior service will eventu- | 
ally result in the wrecking of the trans- 


The evidence in this case shows that the! both 
present ordinances of the City of Omaha | 
do not restrict in any way the number of | 







STATE BANKING 








Measure’ fo 
Urged to Solve Deficit Problem 





Deficit Will Balance If Earning Power of Yax- 
payer Is Raised, Senate Group Is Told 





program, but it might continue longer,| measure is basic. 
Mr. Gregory said. 
Senator Fletcher 


(Dem.), of Florida, | 


asked if it were true that there was de-| the Steagall bill for guaranteeing bank | 


mand for credit from the banks. 


Gregory responded with some instances of | insurance of bank deposits is as sound as} 


what he considered good credit applica-|dny other insurance, he said. 
tions which were not granted by the banks.| favored, he testified, a measure to base 
The commercial banks, he said, are not 






















Federal Security 
Replaces Gold as 
Note Collateral 


Authority for Substitution 
| Conferred by Glass-Stea- 
gall Act Exercised by Re- 
serve Board 





| The slowing down of business and the 
|tying up of gcld which forced the Fed- 
| eral Reserve Board to resort last week to 


wholly to be blamed because their action | 
results from the obscurity which sur-| 







r Stabilizing Money | 
As of May 13 
New York, May 13.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) ...ccsseseeeeeeee 13.9650 
Belgium (belga) ........ eovccescees 14.0426 
Bulgaria (lev) .........+ .7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9643 
Denmark (krone) ....... 19.9984 
England (pound) 365.4833 | 
; yiniand (MATERA) © dadcecuscceseusee 1-7040 
: ANCE (LFANC) ...ccssecceeeeccesecs is 
(Continued from Page 3.] Germany (reichsmark) .......se000+ 23.8585 
Greéce (drachma) ...... eveeeeceeees 6700 
It is a platform upon) fungary (pengo) .:..... 17.4666 
| which we can build.” Ae OA eae 5.1525 
Prof. Fisher declared that he favored | Netherlands (guilder) 40.5285 
Norway (krone) ieee 
| : | Poland (zloty) .... . 
Mr.| deposits as an emergency measure. The Portugal (escudo) 3.3175 
ure (leu) giant 
Spain (peseta) ...... 
He also Sweden (Krona) ..... ao 
itzerland (f ee 9.57 
bank reserves on velocity of turnover of | Fugosiavia nuety 3 1.7743 | 
bank deposits. Some such legislation as| Hong Kong (dollar) .. 23.5937 | 
that proposed by Senator Wagner for un- | game Caeotten datter) aoe 
employment relief through: public build-| Shine (Yuan dollar) .. 31.8750 | 


|rounds central banking policy. 


For Such Legislation 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 


of the Goldsborough bill. He pointed out | 


| ; “ ” | 
upon a petition of the Yellow Cab & Bag-| that the bill confers the “duty” upon the 
. “ | Federal agencies named, but said it should | 


also convey a grant of power to do so. | 
Other methods of increasing currency | 


which has been operating cabs on the/in circulation such as a soldiers’ bonus, 
vone system with a minimum fare of 10| Public works program, or silver adjust- | 


ment, might be wholly ineffective, Mr. | 
Gregory declared, unless the Goldsborough | 
bill is also enacted, because the Federal 
reserve system could offset them by a 


/sale of securities. : 
| ‘The proposal of the bill may be experi- 
|mental, Mr. Gregory said, but not harm-|to an industry which affected the welfare 


| ing was made by reason of an Act of 1929! fully so. | 


Senator Gore asked if it would not be| 
harmful if it resulted in a flight of gold 
from? this country. Mr. Gregory replied 
that if it resulted in this country going |} 
off the gold standard it would be a good | 
While an export of gold, he said, | 
would scare some people, its effect would | 


prices abroad, he said, and so raise world | 
prices of farm products. 
The farmers, business men and country 


vinced, Mr. Gregory said, that the only| 
solution of our present difficulties is some 
increase in prices. 


National Grange 


Said to Favor Bill 

Fred Brenkman, representative of the 
National Grange, followed Mr. Gregory. 
He introduced for the record a memoran- 
dum on stable money as a requirement of 
business and agriculture by Clarence Poe, 
president of Progressive Farmer-Ruralist | 
Company, of Raleigh, Atlanta, Birming- | 
ham, Memphis and Dallas. 

The Grange favors the bill, Mr. Brenk- 
mal¥ said, because it means raising com- 
modity prices, which is essential to the | 
farmers of the country. They do not ask | 
for inflation, he said, but they do ask for 
a restoration of values. | 

Within the next month we will know | 
| definitely in which way we are going in 
business and economic conditions, accord- 
ing to Irving Fisher, professor of political 
economy at Yale University. 

The indications are that we will have a| 
very quick turn up in business or a big 
plunge down. If we go down, there is 
practically no bottom. The price level 
might sink to one-twentieth of its present | 
level and everyone in debt would be bank- 
|rupt. The situation was never so serious 
as it has been in the last few weeks. We| 
are at the parting of the ways. 


Endorses Plan as 


Declaration of Policy 

“We may go up,” Professor Fisher con- 
tinued. “While the chances are almost 
even, I would bet, if I were betting that | 
we are going up: That is based on two 
hopes, first, that the present efforts of 
the Federal Reserve System will be suc- 
cessful, and, second, that Congress will 
mandate the Federal Reserve System 
through this Goldsborough bill to continue | 
that effort, and will pass the necessary | 
legislation to enable them to complete it. 
If not, I don’t know how far we will go.” 





| ture, 


{of production and consumption taxes and 
|the raising of the exemption on theater 







ings also should be passed, 


1 a sl b in Prof. | 
Fisher’s opinion. 


India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 


27.2500 
31.5800 | 


There should be a broader base for| Singapore ee? 
precious metals behind the credit struc- | aie tesa TAT) .scceeccecscvccenncs 
BOAO). escanesazass 


according to Prof. Fisher. The} 


Mexico (peso) 
Glass bill, with some changes, should be ee 


Argentina (peso, gold) 





passed, he said, and so aiso should an-| Brazil (milreis) ........ ee | 
other measure confidential in its pature as eee gi TT ta Data bapa a ue 
yet, but being advanced by an unnamed | Ocidmbla \peso) LILI $8:2400 | 
president of a large industrial company. | Bar silver 


ar sil . eee 27.8750 | 


es — : —o re a renee | 
Changes Are Off ered in Revenue Measure | 


As Consideration Is Begun in Senate. 





{Continued from Page 3.] | 


others and some of their inspired writers, | 
you would think that there wasn’t any | 
more money in the world,” continued the 
Michigan Senator. “Everyone knows that 
the country is greatly depressed, but 
everyone knows that companies aré do- 
ing something. They continue to charge | 
rates they have charged, regardless of de- | 
creased costs, have made and conitnue to} 
make stupendous profits, and are paying | 
millions 


of the railroads. 

fenator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, | 
advocated the placing of a tax on beer. | 
“If we can deal with a tax on beer at | 
this time,” he said, “one half of this 
burden can be lifted,” referring to the} 
additional levies of the tax bill. “It is} 
the only tax which the American people | 
will not protest,” he continued. “I protest | 
against taxing the people of my State and | 
others of the country $600,000,000 while the 
racketeers and bootleggers go free. We 
are taxing wort and putting crime on the 
free list.” 


Mr. Couzens Proposes 
1918 Income Tax Rates 


Senator Couzens proposed an amend-| 
ment which would place in the bill the| 
1918 income tax rates, representing an | 
increase over the rates approved by the | 
Finance Committee. 

“If these rates are adopted,” said the 
Michigan: Senator, “they will raise suffi- 
cient revenue without taxing production 
or consumption at all. Taxing of pro- 
duction and consumption is not in the 
interest of business.” 

He pointed out that the man with an 
income of $3,000 in 1918 paid a tax of $60. 
“If in 1918, with the high cost of living 
at that time, he could afford to pay $60, | 
he can afford to pay $60 in 1932,” he said. | 
“The tax in effect is not nearly so burden- 
some and high as it was in 1918.” 

In 1918 an income of $1,000,000 was 
taxed $703,000 compared to $492,000 under 
the rate adopted by the Finance Commit- 
tee, Mr. Couzens explained, adding that 
there are still 70 persons in. the United 
States with an income of $1,000,000 or 
more. Under the proposed amendment the 
base would be broadened, more than 7,- 
000,000 coming within the tax whereas in 
1928 less than 3,000,000 filed returns. 


Refers to Earnings 
Of Many Compnies 
Senator Couzens said with his income | 


tax rate the bill would return a revenue 
of $1,134,074,000, including the exclusion 


clared the Senator. “When you lead to 
the idea that America is dead, you are 
leading to the idea which you say should 
be avoided, the idea of selling America 
short. It can not be contended there is 
no national income. If there is an in- 
come, it can be taxed sufficiently high 
without consumption taxes to return 
needed revenue.” 


Opposes Additional 


Consumption Taxes 


Mr. Couzens said that the corporation 
and income taxes of themselves, however, 
would not be adequate. A tax on theater 
admissions over 45 cents is, necessary, an 
increase in the postal rates, and a 2-cent 
tax on checks. 

Opposing further any consumption tax, 
the Michigan Senator declared, that “if 
we are going to reemploy the unemployed, 
little or no hardship should be placed on 
production or consumption.” 

“Under the sales tax,” he continued, 
“it is proposed to do the vicious thing 
of keeping the returns down from the 
7,000,000 who can pay and place the bur- 


pay and to put a tax of $200,000,000 on 
the other as a prevention of the con- 
tinued consuming power. 

“Sales tax advocates propose to add to 
the cost of everything necessary in the 
home, almost as necessary as food and 
clothing. I am unable to justify why cor- 
porations, partnerships and businesses un- 
able to get along, should be penalized by 
a sales tax. 
every business house, every business man 
to cut wages and discharge employes.” 


Effect of Proposed Tax 
On Corporation Cited 


The Michigan Senator, explaining what 
| he considered the possibilities of the man- 
ufacturers’ tax, said that the levy prob- 
|ably would “wreck” many corporations. He 
suggested an example of two competing 
corporatians, one of which was well fi- 


admissions from 10 cents to 45 cents. He 
contended that power and utility com-| 
panies are paying a dividend. 

“When you listen to Mr. Schwab and 


America Endorses 


and millions of dividends. | 
“When you say the American people} 
haven't any income, it’s an absurdity,” de- | 


den on those least able to pay, to keep} 
the income tax from the 7,000,000 able to} 


Such a tax would cause) 


the emergency measures of the Glass- 
Steagall Act were revealed in statistics 
made available May 13 at the Federal 
Reserve Board offices. 

Shrinkage in the volume of commercial 
paper available for backing of Federal re- 
serve notes was reflected in the figures 
which show that within the last two 
months the paver which the reserve banks 
were able to place behind their notes has 
dwindled by about 49 per cent. 


Growth of Gold Collateral 

Because the notes must be supported 
100 per cent by combined gold and com- 
mercial paper, the reserve banks were re- 
quired to put more and more gold into 
the breach left by the declining supply of 
paper until the gold collateral rose to the 
abnormal mark of 91 per cent, the figures 
show. 

Additional in 
follows: : es : 

With gold being used in this “extrava- 
gant” fashion, the Federal Reserve Board, 
after debating whether such a move 
“would be in the public interest,” author- 
ized the reserve banks to use the emer- 
gency provisions of the Glass-Steagall Act. 
Under the terms of this act, passed re« 
cently as part of the temporary legisla- 
tion needed at this time, the banks may 
replace their gold collateral with Govern- 
ment securities. 


Dwindling Supply of Paper 
Prior to the passage of the Glass-Steag- 
all Act, only two types of commercial 
paper could be used by the banks as col- 
lateral behind the notes they needed: 


formation made available 


| Notes, drafts and acceptances maturing 


in not more than 90 days and agricultural 


|paper maturing in not more than nine 
| months. 


As business turn-over becamé 
slower and slower, the supply of this 
eligible paper shrank, and the banks have 
not for some time kept to the authorized 
ratio between gold and paper collateral. 
Under the terms of the Federal Reserve 
Act, the gold reserve need be only 40 per 
| cent of the total of notes outstanding and 
|may be even lower at the discretion of 
i the Reserve Board. Actually, because 0 
|the dearth of paper, gold has supplie 
more than 75 per cent of the backing. 
The gold stocks themselves have been 
; under pressure from abroad, declining al- 
most steadily since September, 1931, as 
|European nations, particularly France, 
withdrew gold deposited in this country. 
| Nevertheless, the gold was called upon 
| to supply more and more of the collateral 
for Federal reserve notes. Federal reserve 
gold holdings must also furnish a reserve 
for the deposits held by the Federal re- 
serve banks and build up a redemption 
fund against the notes in circulation. 


Automatic Formula Devised 

So heavy did these demands becomé, 
especially the one for collateral for notes, 
that “such a margin above these amounts 
as would permit of efficient operation 
without delay or inconvenience” was 
threatened, the Reserve Board declared in 
its statement announcing resort to the 
Glass-Steagall Act. In protecting this op- 
erating margin by turning to the act, the 
| Board devised a formula which will bring 
the act into play whenever the margin 
falls below $400,000,000. 

Government securities, the new type of 
note collateral, are held by the reserve 
; banks in larger volume today than ever 
before in their history. The large hdld- 
ings have resulted from the banks’ open+ 
| market operations in Government securi- 
ties in an effort to expand credit. ; 

The declining amount of commercial 
paper available as collateral and the ine 








“This bill should be passed,” Prof Fisher/ Calendar Proposal 
said, “and when the price level is stabil- 
ized, we should pass a resolution never 
to have another inflation or deflation. 
“Other things should be done,” he con- 
|tinued. “I do not regard this bill as suf- 
ficient.’ But we cannot get anywhere until 
we get a declaration of policy. This 








Note to Geneva Favors Fixing 
Definite Feast Days 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

: - — |the text of a resolution adopted by the 
crimination between Omaha and other) Council of the League of Nations on Jan. 
municipalities in the State, but we are of | 25, 1932, in regard to the act on fixing 
the opinion that a regulation applying| of movable feasts which was adopted on | 
only to one city does not deny equal pro-| Oct. 20, 1931, by the Fourth General Con- 
tection of laws, where based‘on a real|ference on Communications and Transit. 
distinction between the particular city| The Secretary General desires to be in- 
and other teritories in the State. * * * | formed as to whether the American Gov- 

“This Commission has exercised com-| ernment endorses the ad referendum vote | 
plete and continued jurisdiction over the) which was cast in favor of this act by 
| rates and service of the Omaha & Coun-|Dr. Charles F. Marvin, American repre- 
cil Bluffs Street Railway Co., and is re-| sentative at the General Conference. 
quiring it to furnish transportation; ‘In reply, the Acting Secretary of State 
throughout the city for a 10 cent fare, or| takes pleasure in informing the Secretary- 
a token fare of 8 1/3 cents. This Com-|General that the American Government 











| ped woud absorb the tax, when the other | 


jnot concerned about the revenue. 


| creasing demand upon the gold supply is 
shown in the following table which gives 
sums in thousands of dollars: 


Eligible paper, A; gold held against notes, 


nanced and the other struggling. 
“It is perfectly plain,” he asserted, “that 
the one that was financially well equip- 


could not. The corporation that absorbed oi ee, in circulation, C; ratio of gold te 
the tax would get the business. The other| "°° 9° A B ° D 
would go broke.” 1 FOb. 20 ..ccesveops $892 $2,125 «= $2,651 8D 

Senator Couzens said propaganda is be-| March 31 ........ 667 2,256 2,563 88 
ing circulated in favor of a sales tax. He prt °. tg eeeeeeees 656 2.333 2.383 86 
told of receiving hundreds of letters in| {Pri a9 “{i't77: 7 ie tne. 
which the writers “demanded” that I vote | april 27 ; 2'306 2527 oO 
for a sales tax. BE ccadocetvans 2,305 2,562 90 





“I observed, however,” he added, “that 
nearly all of these letters were written 
on typewriters, dictated to stenographers. 
That means those who are proposing the 
‘painless tax’ are the groups which want 
to get rid of the income taxes. They are 
They 


Standards Published 
For Knit Underwear 


want to save their own skins.” Efforts Are Made to Establish 


Senator Couzens said the House had| a 
done “a great job” in rejecting the sales| Satisfactory Measurements 


tax. 


mission is well aware of the fact that long | 
distance hauling by the tram company is 
done at a loss, and the only profitable 
business enjoyed by such company is the 
down-town short haul business. 

| “The Commission now feels, under pres- 
ent circumstances, that its primary obliga- 
tion to the people of Omaha is to do every- 
thing in its power to see that all of the 
people of Omaha have available low cost 
| transportation. This, obviously, would not 
| be possible if the tram company’s down- 
town or short haul business, which is its 
only profitable business, is taken away, or 


endorses the ad referendum ,vote of Dr. 
Marvin on the Act regarding the sta- 
bilization of movable feasts, on the un- 
derstanding that this vote was in favor 
| of the general purport of the Act, namely, 
\that the General Conference thereby ex- 
pressed itself as of the opinion that the 
jcommon good, from a purely economic 
jand social standpoint, would be served 
by such stabilization. 

| “The American Government feels that 
the desirability of stabilization from a re- 
\ligious point of view, as well as the 
|method and dates of stabilization and all 


porations could pay an 18 per cent tax 
instead of the 14 per cent fixed in the 
bill. He thought this was the more pos- 


cent filing charge for consolidated returns. 


Tax Exempt Securities 


Of Estates Discussed 


Senator Couzens stated that of 285 es- 
tates filing returns since 1928 with a total 
'valuation of $2,700,000,000, only $345,000,- 
000, or 13 per cent, was found to be in 


| 
He asserted it was his belief that cor- 


sible because of elimination of the 12 per} 


| The commercial standard for knit 
| underwear, exclusive of rayon, just pubs 
lished by the Bureau of Standards, repree 
sents the combined efforts of manufacture 
ers, distributors, and users of knit undere 
| wear to establish satisfactory measures 
| ments for this commodity. 

The specifications and measurements 
embraced in this pamphlet cover the 
| method of measuring and measurements 
for: Boys’ knit and ribbed drawers, flat 
athletic and ribbed union suits, flat knit 
| athletic shirts; children’s flat knit and 
ribbed union suits, flat and ribbed knit 


even partially taken away. A division of| other questions relating thereto, are mat- 
the short haul business will eventually|ters to be determined solely by the re- 
mean either less frequent street car service | ligious authorities concerned, and are not, 
| to the outlying districts, or higher fares, or|in consequence, affected by its endorse- 
|ment of the general purport of the Act.” 


10 


| cotton pants, sleeping garments, and vests; 
| infants’ bands and double-breasted or but- 
those who had retired from business. | ton from shirts; men’s drawers, flat and 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu-| ribbed knit athletic suits; women’s knee 
setts, maintained that “if we are going to| length ribbed drawers, ribbed union suits, 


tax-exempt securities and these were 
found chiefly in the estates of women or 


Regulations Included 
The order included rules and regulations 


Per | to govern taxicabs and in addition to re- 


quiring certificates and the use of meters 
the operators were directed to file public 
| liability insurance policies. Authority of 
the Commission to require the filing of in- 
| surance was affirmed recently by the State 
Supreme Court. 


|_ The Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia a few months ago is- 
|sued an order requiring taxicabs to be 
equipped with meters and the order was 
—e by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict. 
because of a resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives opposing it. 


‘Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State Banks | 


Massachusetts: Arthur Guy, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cambridge, closed. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: First State Bank, 
Beaver City, reorganized and reopened. 


| 1932 1931 1932 1931 
| Averagé number of miles operated .. 242,047.29 242,178.92 | ORE vices cecdes - 25,843,857 29,918,061 
| Revenues: | ‘Transportation 325,679,806 414,171,506 
Freight Coo ereesccesessees daccee bebeees $638 ,837,340 $825,883 ,923 Miscellaneous operations 8,001,981 11,220,495 
POOGUBCE ccccccccccccccccenceetdecvccécce 106,303,629 146,938,691 ROOOEEE bo don cnavkscssegteahasacees 42,215, 466 47,374,174 
F BAL sawiccrdccdedscccctsdtocscshdeedicsbecs 24,751,114 26,367,796 Transportation for investment—Cr. ...... 911,704 1,618,202 
| Bxprese ...ccseeccsesscsees 13,934,070 19,833,898 | Railway Operating expenses ........ «+ 663,103,174 857,873,069 
| All other transportation .. 29,300,801 35,436,106 | Net revenue from railway operations .. - 169,512,558 221,085,128 
ie er 17,877,353 22,467,199 | Railway tax accruals .......... 74,628,282 80,965,817 
| Joint facility—Cr. 2,393,501 2,809,297 | Uncollectible railway revenues 231,922 220,230 
| Joint facility—Dr. ... 782,076 778.712 | Railway operating income .. 94,652,354 139,899,081 
} Railway operating re 832,615,732 1,078,958,197 | Equipment rents—Dr. balance 20,901,205 24,111,981 
| Expenses: | Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .. 7,722,675 7,253,944 
Maintenance of way and structures ...... 402,990 131,827,294 Net railway operating income .......... 66,028 474 108,533,156 
| Maintenance of equipment ........+.++++ 171,780,778 224,979,741 Ratio of expenses to revenués (per cent).. 79. 79.51 


It has not been enforced, however, | 


The note was sent in reply to the fol- 
lowing note dated Feb. 5, which was re- | 
!ceived from the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations: 


depend on the tax from incomes, gifts and 
estates, he (Mr. Couzens) has presented 
the soundest plan.” 

| Mentioning the sales tax, Mr. Walsh said: 
| “The Secretaty-General of the League | «Instead of picking out certain industries 
of Nations has the honor to communicate | that we choose to call luxuries or by some 
to the United States of America Govern-| other name, I propose that we treat all 
|ment the text of the following resolution, | jnqustries alike and put a minimum tax 
|which was adopted by the Council on on them all with certain exemptions, such 
Jan. 25, 1932: |as for food and clothing.” He suggested a 
| “*The Counci} having noted the Act) tax of 11% per cent. 
| regarding the economic and social aspects | Discussing Senator Couzens’ amend- 








|of fixing movable feasts adopted on Oct.' ment, the Massachusetts Senator con- 
20, 1931, by the Fourth General Conference! tended that it holds one objection, that 
on Communications and Transit; ‘“it with one fell swoop increases by a 
|. “‘Having observed that, according to/ high percentage the taxes of the middle 
the said Act, governments which did not! man.” 
| vote during the Capteronce for the one 
ration contained thereir may inform the ° 
Secretary-General of the League of Na- Machine Is Developed 
endorse 

Gee doen, Ae ee te To Poison Grasshoppers 

“Decides to bring the Act regarding the ; pA Pk 
| economic and social aspects of fixing mov-|. A special machine to distribute poison 
'able feasts to the notice of the religious|bran mesh in the central and northern 
authorities concerned upon the expiration | Plains region this year to destroy young 
|of the period mentioned above, éxpressing|@tasshopp&rs which are expected to 
the hope at the same time that they will | hatch out in great numbers, if the weather 
| consider in the most favorable spirit what|is favorable, has been developed by en- 
action they may take in the matter.’ \gineers of the Bureau of Agricultural En- 
| “The delegate of the United States of gineering, the Department of Agriculture 
| America Government at the Fourth Gen-|stated May 13. The infested area last 
eral Conference on Communications and|Summer was said to comprise more than 
| Transit having voted ad referendum for | 9,000,000 acres of land. 
the Act regarding the economic and so-| Two typeg of machines, an endgate 
|cial aspects of fixing movable feasts, the | seeder with a specialiy-designed hopper 
Secretary-General of the League of Na-}and a sower for lime and small grains, 
tions woud be grateful if the United! may be used effectively by farmers to dis- 
States of America Government would be | tribute poison bran mash to young grass- 
| good enough to inform him before May 1/ hoppers, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
|of this year whether it endorses the vote cultural Engineering, Department of Agri- 
\of its delegate.” | culture. 
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ribbed cotton shape vests and shoulder 
straps; box sizes; methods of washing 
| wool and wool-cotton knit underwear; and 
| a@ recommended system wheerby the nume 
ber of single yarn can be recognized by the 
| color of the cone. 

| The standard further includes a list of 
official acceptors, a condensed report of 
the general conference, and the membere 
ship of the standing committee appointed 
to review suggestions and effect a revision 
of the standard when necessary to keep it 
abreast with progress of the industry. 

The chief purpose in establishing the 
commercial standard is to provide stand+ 
ard measurements and methods of meas» 
uring that represents the mutual undere 
standing of the entire industry; that will 
be sufficiently broad and clear to insure 
|the manufacturer the necessary data for 
producing any garment that he may be 
called upon to make, and that will pro- 
vide the retailer or user with a basis on 
which to purpose. 

Copies may be obtained from the Sue 
| perintendment of Documents, Government 
| Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 15 
|cents each—(Department of Commerce.) 





'Franchise Tax Returns 
| Hold Up in Alabama 


| Montgomery, Ala., May 13. 
| Complete returns on franchise tax re- 
turns to the State for the fiscal year end- 
ing May 1, showed a total of $1,257,760, 
|according to the Tax Commissioner, S. R. 
Butler. The corresponding figure last year 
was $1,274,734, a decrease of only 13 per 
j cent, ; 
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Need of Common Sense Rules 
for Control of Traffic ya 





Readjustment of Laws and Regulations Ob- 
soleted by Changing Conditions Advocated 
by State Motor Vehicle Administrator 





By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


AWS, if they are to be used as instru- 
ments to regulate social relations, must 
keep pace with and not lag behind the 

necessities for control of new phases and 
conditions as they arise. That there has been 
delay.in adjustment is the situation which 
now confronts States in connection with 
motor vehicle laws. 

The origin and development of these laws 
during the term of revolutionary changes in 
transportation caused by the advent and 
mass production ‘of constantly improving 
motor vehicles have undoubtedly followed the 
same course which has emerged in the 
formative process of other groups of laws for 
other purposes. But, in comparison, the time 
of emergence and growth is short, because 
the new social relationships which have called 
these motor vehicle laws into existence have 
come on so fast. As compared with others, 
they have sprung up as mushrooms in the 
night. Many of them were unheard and 
unthought of even days in advance of the 
need for their existence. 


++ 

As a result, motor vehicle administration 
is not so simple as it was but has become a 
huge and important problem effecting the 
future life and happiness of everyone. 

To succeed in its management each State 
must have at hand the ability and coopera- 
tive assistance of its administrative depart- 
ments and police to cover its civil and crim- 
inal phases. The State must also originate 
and manage educational effort, in order that 
the elements of reason and the energy to 
keep up with changing situations as they arise 
may be instilled into its coming generations 
in ample time, so that each of these may be 
better fitted to cope with it than were its 
predecessors. 

One serious consequence of haste has been 
the loss of the simplicity which might have 
governed the whole situation if civilization 
had not been so hurried. The result is that 
numbers of rules and laws, pointed in all di- 
rections and drafted to meet a multitude of 
specific conditions now exist as a compli- 
cated code, instead of being a few simple 
regulations with administrative practices 
broad enough to govern the whole. 

Simplicity in expression and administra- 
tion ought probably to some extent to be 
returned to, and those phases of motor vehicle 
administration which do not deal with the 
intentional criminal but which are purely 
matters of regulation should, so far as pos- 
sible, be adjusted to the average common 
sense of every person. That it will be neces- 
sary to enforce all such rules is of course 
admitted. 

All automobile laws and rules can prob- 
ably be divided broadly into two classes: One, 
to include those which are disciplinary and 
punitive. The purpose is to attain better 
obedience through severity of a punishment 
which makes an example of the offender, so 
that each automobile operator thereafter 
may regard what happened to the sinner 
and be deterred from committing the same 
or a similar offense. Such a group will have 
to be selected upon the basis of criminal 
intent. 


++ 
Express criminal intent with premeditation 
in connection with motor vehicle offenses is 
perhaps rare or even nonexistent. Implied 
intent arising from a general disregard, 
negligence or carelessness. is common. It is 
considered to exist on the basis that an op- 
erator has permitted himgelf to get into a 
state of mind where the rights of others 
are so secondary that he is, by the very 
nature of the improper acts which he per- 
forms, a criminal by intent. 
The commission of certain offenses then 
ought perhaps to be classed as including such 
inal intent. It appears that it has been 
a@ guiding rule for determination of what 
these shall be to consider the possible seri- 
ous consequences of the acts themselves. 
Offenses which include criminal intent, per 
se, so far as the judgment of most persons 
who have to regard them is concerned, are 
apparently three in number: Evasion of re- 











Plans of Farm Boys 


for Improvement 


of Rural Life 


y 
Dr. James N. Rule 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 


N. 68 RURAL communities of Pennsylvania 

local chapters of the Future Farmers of 

America have been organized. Thirteen 
hundred and fifty farm boys, which com- 
prise the members of these local chapters, 
have set up for themselves a progressive pro- 
gram for the year 1932. 

They will endeavor to carry out the ob- 
jectives of their association, which are as 
follows: 

To promote vocational agriculture in the 
rural communities of Pennsylvania. 

To create and nurture a love of country 
life. 

To provide recreation and educational en- 
tertainment for students of vocational agri- 
culture. 

To promote thrift. 

To afford a medium for cooperative mar- 
keting and buying. 

To establish confidence of the farm boy in 
himself and his work. 

To promote scholarship and rural leader- 
ship. 

To foster an appreciative attitude toward 
cooperation through participation in its ac- 
tivities. 

During the past year these 1,350 future 
farmers deposited in thrift accounts $7,550.46. 
Their personal saving accounts amounted to 
$8,989.09. 

At the present time they have actually in- 
vested. in farming $52,041.82. Their other 
investments amount to $15,940.92. 

They, likewise, have learned the value of 
obtaining life insurance early in life. Their 
combined policies total $224,983. 
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sponsibility, where actual intent to evade 
exists; operating while under the influence 
of liquor, meaning after having taken enough 
liquor to affect driving, and reckless driving 
of the extreme type which is not caused so 
often by lack of judgment as by a reckless 
tendency to disregard the rights of others. 
When any one of those three offenses exists, 
it seems fair to impute criminal intent, and 
severe punishment should take place. 
+ + 

But the other type of laws—and with these 
the State is as much concerned as with actual 
crimes, because they guide and govern every- 
body—cover regulations and traffic rules and 
supply the general direction which is in- 
tended to aid the motorist. There is an im- 


perative necessity of reasonable obedience to _ 


all such, so that the whole public may be 
benefited and kept from harm; so that traf- 
fic may move more smoothly and with more 
satisfaction to those engaged in it, and so 
that safety may emerge more and more as 
the most essential characteristic of motor 
vehicle traffic participation. . 

These rules and regulations must be looked 
at in a different way and worked out in a 
different manner than by discipline. Prob- 
ably the broad term, education, is the best 
description of how they shall eventually be 
put into effect. But each of them, inasmuch 
as each constitutes a rule for which a penalty 
for noncompliance must be provided, needs 
to be weighed far more carefully in a differ- 
ent balance than has been the case in legis- 
lative action of the past. 

Such a rule or regulation, drafted to gov- 
ern any traffic complication, ought to be a 
reasonable rule frofm the standpoint of 
obedience. That is, if the rule is such that 
obedience to it does not appeal to the com- 
mon sense of any large number of the people 
for whom it is brought into being, then it 
can not be a good rule. 

An example of what is meant is the pres- 
ent “Stop” sign used on highways on a stop 
street system with the idea of enforcing 
caution. The theory of this is that by put- 
ting up a sign which says “Through Street, 
Stop Before Entering,” all the operators of 
cars coming in from side streets so marked 
where this system is employed shall actually 
stop and have an opportunity to observe the 
traffic on the main street so that entrance 
may be made cautiously and with care. 

+ + 

But while the sign enforces “Stop,” and 
while the law will necessarily be interpreted 
to mean “Stop,” yet counts on such inter- 
sections establish the fact that only about 53 
per cent of all operators entering in this 
manner actually bring the car to a stop, the 
remaining percentage being divided among 
the various approaches to compliance in de- 
gree as the siop sign affects the mentality 
of: the operator involved. 

The performance of the remaining 47 per 
cent—except possibly 2 per cent and those 
would be the ones to whom criminal intent 
might be imputed; that is, they are reck- 
less—shows the effects of the sign to some 
extent. Each grants caution to a greater or 
less degree in accordance with the need 
which each in his judgment believes is proper. 
So such a sign does actually accomplish its 
purpose in 98 per cent of all cases; but only 
53 per cent obey it strictly. 

Conseugently, many well-intentioned per- 
sons who are actually exercising caution are 
punished because they do not obey the letter 
of. the law as indicated by the sign. So the 
legal direction of the sign is bad, and the 
practice ought probably to be amended. so 
that the sign would read caution, and be 
erected in places where caution is required. 

This does not mean that there are not 
places where a “Stop” sign is needed and 
where everyone ought to actually stop and be 
penalized if that course is not taken. When 
a sign says “Stop” it means “Stop,” and 
when it says “Caution,” it means “Caution;” 
but our practice has been to try to inter- 
pret “Stop” to mean “Caution,” and, in some 
instances, “Caution” to mean “Stop.” 

By way of contrast, an example of a regu- 
lation built. on the theory of common sense 
is found the “reasonable rate of speed” law. 
If that law set forth, as was formerly the 
case, positive speed limits, the disregard of 
which should constitute prima facie evidence 
of an offense, then, we should have a situ- 
ation where about everybody in the State 
is at some time, often most of the time, a 
lawbreaker and often in difficulty over it. 

The “reasonable rate of speed” law is more 
restrictive even than a specific law which 
sets forth limits couid be. A determination 
of what is reasonable speed involves. two 
minds—that of the operator who fixes his 
own prima facie rate on the basis of his 
judgment and qualifications instead of having 
it fixed for him by law, and that of the en- 
forcement officer who has his own ideas as 
to what is reasonable and, on occasion, en- 
forces them. 

++ 

To meet abuse of this enforcement, the so- 
called informatory speed signs are often put 
up by towns and cities. Under these the 
operator can know what speeds the au- 
thorities think are reasonable. It is a fact 
that the erectidn of these are being con- 
sidered by officials with more care than ever 
has been the case before; that in their estab- 
lishment and maintenance knowledge of in- 
creased potential car speeds and better roads 
and all the elements which go into the pro- 
duction of speed have entered. 

This has resulted in the putting up of 
reasonable signs. That is, the authorities’ 


opinion of reasonability has been generous, 


but it is not to be concluded that the setting 
up of these signs precludes any court from 
determining cases upon the actual facts. The 
sign is simply the opinion of the authority as 
to what under normal conditions is prob- 
ably permissible with reason. There is no 
authority for towns or cities to set up speed 
limits and enforce them. 

With these two examples before us, the 
one of the poor operation of a regulation 
obeyed in spirit but disregarded in practice, 
and the other sometimes disregarded in per- 
formance but with an adjustment feature to 
the mind of each operator, it must be appar- 
ent that the lafter form is the better and 
that in the trend of the automobile legis- 
lation of the future it will be necessary and 
fair to segregate the rules and regulations 
which affect operation and get them all into 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 


President of the United States 1923-1929 


“A daily topical survey of the National Govern- 
ment will enable our citizens to understand and 
to use the fine facilities the Congress provides for 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





PROBLEMS OF UTILIZATION 
OF PETROLEUM AND GAS 


- 


Studies of Economic Production, Processing and Use by 
Bureau of Mines as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a fopical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 





By H. C. FOWLER 


The present series deals with petroleum. 


Acing Chief Engineer, Petroleum and Natural Gas Division, Technologic Branch, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


ETROLEUM,: and its hydrocarbon 
P companion, natural gas, both so 
essential to man’s comfort and the 
Nation’s welfare, are unlike other re- 
sources of the mineral industries. Na- 
ture has given them characteristics of 
fluidity, and the porous reservoirs in 
which these fluid substances have ac- 
zumulated, or have been deposited 
through geologic ages, usually are far 
oelow the earth’s surface; reached only 
oy drilling holes which during the last 
year have attained depths of over 10,000 
feet—nearly two miles. 


++ 

Scientific methods have made it pos- 
sible to ascertain with a fair degree of 
certainty the location and extent of 
underground structures that may be fa- 
vorable for the accumulation of oil and 
gas. But it is only by drilling to the 
underlying formations that definite proof 
of the existence of these mineral prod- 
ucts in commercial quantity is given. 

Petroleum has been greatly maligned. 
Popular belief that it is a “touch-stone” 
to wealth has been the reason for dis- 
seminating much misinformation. Even 


in the petroleum industry, itself, the 
physical laws which pertain to oil and 
gas movement have been too little under- 


stood. 

Because of their mobile ch “tics, 
oil and gas were placed, : Wiliave? ’, 
in the legal class with migratory birds 
and animals as regards the “laws of 
capture.” This misconception, has con- 
tributed in large measure to the pres- 
ent uneconomic and wasteful methods of 
developing and producing petroleum and 
natural gas. 

++ 


For several years the petroleum and 
natural gas industry has been trying to 
correct this condition, traceable directly 
to the lack of scientific knowledge of 
the courts which first had to deal with 
oil; and to inform the public generally 
regarding the problems and hazards of 
that industry as they exist. When it «is 
fully understood that an oil and gas de- 
posit should be developed as a unit of 


in conserving these two resources which 
aid the individual and the Nation so 
materially. 


volume in a geologic structure and not 
as surface subdivisions of land, a much- 
needed forward step will have been taken 

Since 1915, a small group of engineers 
and scientists, constituting the Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Division of the 
Bureau of Mines, has been making re- 
searches in the important producing and 
manufacturing districts throughout the 
United States, dealing with special engi- 
neering and chemical problems which 
pertain to development and production, 
transportation and refining, and the eco- 
nomic utilization of petroleum, natural 
gas, and their products, with the view 
of aiding in the solution of such techni- 
cal problems as: 

+ + 

How much oil still remains under- 
ground after wells cease to produce com- 
mercially under ordinary methods of ex- 
traction? How can the natural flowing 
life of wells be prolonged by conserving 
the energy contained in the gas dissolved 
in the oil, or associated with it? How 
can oil be brought to the surface most 
efficiently to obtain the greatest ulti- 
mate recovery ?* 

What methods of stimulating produc- 
tion give the most effective results? How 
can drilling to greater depths be ef- 
fected, and what is the effect of deep 
drilling upon the oil and gas reserves of 
the country? 

How may the crude oil be processed 
to produce the maximum quantity of 
gasoline and other refined products? How 
can the capacity of gas wells be deter- 
mined without wastefully blowing gas to 
the air in “open-flow” tests? What are 
the most efficient conditions, including 
pressure relationships, for transmitting 
gas through long-distance pipe lines? 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
technical problems facing the oil and 
gas industry today, the solutions of 
which have a real and definite bearing 
upon the economic development and sta- 
bility of this highly intricate and diversi- 
fied segment of American industry. 


Published by permission of the Director, United States Bureau of Mines. 


(Not subject to copyright.) 


In the next of this series of articles on ‘Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 16, Mr. Fowler continues his discussion of the 
research projects on the economic growth and technologic development of the 


oil and gas industry. 





Indeterminate Sentence and Parole 


Plan for Correcting Criminal Tendency 
By DR. WALTER N. THAYER, JR. 


Commissioner, Department of Corrections, Slate of New York 


HE result of research into the life history 
T of criminals makes it apparent that our 

present method of handling the criminal 
should be changed, in that instead of treat- 
ing the result, the symptoms of conditions 
existing within the men, rather than the 
conditions themselves, an effort should be 
made to uncover and treat these causative 
conditions. 


To make this possible would require that 
the criminal law be so modified as to require 
the courts to pass primarily upon the facts 
of the case, and to determine the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. If found guilty, 
before inflicting sentence, the case should 
be referred to a commission competent to 
make a scientific analysis of the individual. 


Upon the completion of this analysis, the 
case should be returned to the jurisdiction 
of the court with a detailed report as to 
conditions uncovered. The court, in the light 
afforded it, should be required to commit the 
individual to an institution where facilities 
for his adequate care and treatment would 
be found. 

This commitment should preferably be ab- 
solutely indeterminate. In other words, the 
ideal method of management in the case 
would be to commit the individual in such a 
way as to make it possible to release him 
at any time, or to detain him for any length 
of time. 

The objection which would be raised to this 
would be that in the hands of unscrupulous 
or incompetent individuals, these men could 
be released at any time, and thus do away 
with the deterrent effect of incarceration 
upon others. For this reason, it is recom- 
mended that the commission in its report to 
the judge, outline the treatment it would 
consider necessary for the possible rehabili- 
tation of the individual, and also state the 
minimum length of time adequate for the 
treatment. 

The judge could then accept this recom- 
mendation or modify the length of time, as 
he saw fit. There should be, however, no 
maximum sentence imposed, as it should be 
possible, for the protection of seciety and the 
welfare of the community, to retain indi- 
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reasonable form to indicate what is reason- 
able performance, 

We should take out, therefore, from the 
general idea of self-government those par- 
ticular laws which ought to be punitive, that 
is, those which are necessary to control crim- 
inals, and continue to treat those people who 
commit crimes which are against the atti- 
tude of civilization as such, but take these 
rules and regulation for self-government, for 
that is what they really are, and rewrite 
them to meet the psychology of the situ- 
ation. We should compei the driving public 
by the argument of reason and teach it to 
perform driving to such a degree as the 
average common sense can arrive at. 





viduals of this type in custody for the bal- 
ance of their lives. 


The law, of course, would not do away 
with the individual's right to be heard on a 
writ of habeas corpus, nor with the Gov- 
ernor’s right to exercise executive clemency, 
if he thought the parole commission were 
acting in a too arbitrary manner. 


As an illustration of the wisdom of such a 
law, I will quote one case which came under 
my observation during my experience of two 
years and two months at the Connecticut 
State prison at Wethersfield. 

During this time, one individual served 
parts of three sentences. He was an inmate 
of the institution at the time of my appoint- 
ment in March, 1898, and was discharged 
very shortly thereafter. Within a few weeks 
he was received on another sentence of one 
and one-half years; he served this sentence 
and was again discharged; and before I re- 
signed on June 1, 1900, he was again in cus- 
tody on a third charge. 

There would seem to be no real reason for 
ever again discharging this individual in the 
community, providing the laws were so fixed 
as to make his detention possible. This 
change in the law, it is felt, would have a 
markedly deterrent effect upon the average 
habitual criminal, because he would have no 
assurance of ever again being at liberty. 4 

This has, in my experience, been illustrated 
in several ways. The first illustration oc- 
curred at Clinton prison in 1910, when I 
wrote an article opposing the sterilization of 
criminals. This law, which was upon the 
statutes of New York State, made possible the 
sterilization of the habitual criminal, in order 
to prevent his becoming the parent of chil- 
dren whom it was felt would probably be- 
come criminals because of such parentage. 
The idea was founded upon the theory of 
Lombroso, who believed criminality to be in- 
herent or hereditary. 

At the time the urticle was written, and 
before it was published, the writer was the 
recipient of much favorable comment by the 
brainier individuals serving sentences in 
Clinton prison. After the article was pub- 
lished, and it was found that he had sug- 
gested the abolition of the maximum sen- 
tence, there was a decided reaction against 
the opinions expressed in the paper, and 
segregating the criminal indefinitely. 

The application of just this plan at the 
institution at Napanoch has been productive 
of the same objection by inmates in custody 
there. At a recent interview, when an indi- 
vidual told the superintendent that he was 
absolutely through with criminal ways, and 
was in turn told that he had probably made 
this assertion to the head of every institu- 
tion in which he had been incarcerated, he 
wholly on the basis of the possibilities of 
replied: 

“I mean it this time. I never, before have 
been in an institution where it would have 
been possible to have kept me all my life. 
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Educational Results Enhanced by Physical, 
Mental, Emotional and Social Fitness of 


School Pupil, Says State Educator 


" By MISS AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


HE importance of having every preschool 
T child physically, mentally, emotionally, 

and socially fit for school entrance next 
Fall is unlimited in its possibilities. It has 
future, as well as present, values for chil- 
dren, for the schools,-and for society. 

If every child could be checked for physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, and social fitness to 
enter school next Fall and made as ready 
as possible by the correction of all remedi- 
able defects, the outcomes would be far- 
reaching to the nth degree. 

We check our cars before starting on a 
journey to see that they are in proper condi- 
tion to carry us along the strenuous miles 
ahead. Why not look over our children to 
see if they are ready as possible to under- 
take the strenuous miles ahead in the jour- 
ney through school? That’s what people are 
doing in parent-education work, a piece of 
work basic to the program of educating the 
whole child and of guaranteeing his complete 
development. 

> + 

If every child were ready for school en- 
trance next Fall, the work of the school would 
be infinitely easier because many of the odds 
against which teachers and pupils have to 
work against would be removed or made 
more understandable. Better results could be 
expected, especially if clinical assistance in 
dealing with physical, mental, emotional, and 
social problems were provided. 

Let us consider for a moment what it 
would mean in strengthening the work of 
the school if many retardations and failures 
could be prevented, if expert guidance could 
be given the teachers in handling the diffi- 
cult behavior situations that arise because 
of unusual personality twists, and if all 
remediable physical defects were corrected. 
Let us consider what it would be to the de- 
velopment of children and the happiness of 
our homes if these things were done. 

Proper early guidance might turn many 
careers into better directions and avoid dis- 
aster later. There are economic aspects also 
involved and these are especially pertinent 
today. 

Repeaters in school are expensive; they in- 
crease the cost of instruction. So do ab- 
sences and irregular attendance. With the 
school plant in operation, it is not serving 
at capacity if some children are not there. 
Besides that, society may later have to pay 
for it all in some other way. Too much can 
not be said in support of the benefits that 
accrue from aiding children who are the 
immediate beneficiaries of this life insurance 
policy and to the schools, homes, and society 
in general as the ones next in line. 


++ 

Rosseau, that great advocate of childhood, 
surprised his 18th-century day. He startled 
the educational people by insisting that they 
did not know childhood. , 

“Begin by studying your pupils, for it is 
very certain you know nothing about them, 
were his words. 

We do not know any too much yet about 
the nature and needs of childhood, but if 
he could look in on present-day trends, he 
would have tangible proof that the world had 
taken his challenge seriously and that epochs 
of progress had been made in studying child- 
hood and emphasizing the importance of the 
preschool period. ; 

It has taken a long time to get this new 
regard for childhood into practical opera- 
tion, but many recent programs are evidence 
that the personality of children is being 
evaluated and respected. ; 

It is a far cry from the revolutionary 
theories about childhood by which Rosseau 
startled his people to the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection called 
by President Hoover and now being followed 
up by State conferences, If we read again 
the President’s message to this conference 
on behalf of childhood we can not fail to 
notice how much significance he attached 
to the study of childhood: : 

“Let no one believe these are questions 
which should not stir a nation; that they 
are below the dignity of statesmen and gov- 
ernments. If we could have but one gen- 
eration of properly born, trained, educated, 
and healthy children, 1,000 other problems 
of government would vanish.” 

The importance of studying’ childhood is 
now an official pronouncement by the head 
of our Government. Then it was the revo- 
lutionary theory of a philosopher. 

If we look further back into history we 
see how gradual has been the increase in our 
respect for childhood and how the curve of 
childhood parallels that of the rise of the 
progress of humanity. The early Greeks ex- 
posed their weaklings on the mountain side 
to die. The Romans threw their cripples into 
the Tiber or used them on street corners for 
begging. It was the doctrine of the One who 
brought the world the new philosophy of 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me” 
that placed a new value upon childhood. 

+ + 

Now we have opportunity schools to_serve 
the educational needs of the. handicapped, 
and children’s hospitals to serve their med- 
ical needs. These opportunities should be 
available to all handicapped children every- 
where. A school for every child, not always 
a regular school, with enrollment early 
enough to prepare him for the first elemen- 
tary grade is a theory worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

It has been “a long, long trail awinding” 
throughout the years to extend education 
downward. It has grown from the top down. 





I’m scared, and I’m through, if I ever get out 
of here.” 

In my opinion, this would reflect the atti- 
tude of many habitual criminals, and one of 
two things would result in a large number 


of cases. They would be either “through,” 
as this man asserted, or thev would go to a 
State where no such law existed. 

It is my belief that the enactment of the 
law governing the commitment of individuals 
to the institution at Napanoch is a tremen- 
dous step in advance ‘in the scientific treat- 
ment of the criminal. But it is also my 
opinion that the desirable features of the 
Napanoch plan should be incorporated in the 
criminal code governing the treatment and 
custody of all persons convicted of crime, re- 
gardless of the mental condition of the 
criminal. 


Only. recently have we begun to consider 
children in building our houses, churches, 
schools, and other buildings. 


Before the time of Comenius (1592-1670) 
interest in education was centered in the 
universities. He was the first to deal scien- 
tifically with education and did much to lay 
the beginnings of a science of education and 
modern educational method. 

Rosseau came along with his revolution- 
ary theories of freedom which plead for an 
understanding of child nature as the first 
need of a teacher. 

Pestalozzi (1746-1771) was indeed the 
founder of the elementary school. He was 
the first to show by schoolroom demonstra- 
tion the necessity and possibility of studying 
education from the standpoint of the child 
regarded not as an adult, but as a maturing 
and developing human being. 

Then Herbart (1776-1794) introduced psy- 
chology and became the leader in placing 
education upon a scientific basis. 

Froebel (1782-1813) was the one who con- 
tributed the kindergarten idea. “Come, let 
us live with our children” is the inscription 
on the monument marking his grave. The 
complexities of modern life may make it 
necessary for nursery schools to supplement 
the home in some cases, but that thought 
reechoes throughout the years. 

Now the public schools have been extended 
downward to include the kindergarten. Even 
so the facilities of kindergarten are not uni- 
versal for children, as only one child in four 
in the State of Iowa has access to a kinder- 
garten. Interest in preschool classes is in- 
creasing. 

++ 


Education is being extended at both levels. 
Adult education is also a movement of no 
small significance. Adults numbering 800 
treked to the schoolhouses of Iowa last year 
in quest of more knowledge about their every- 
day problems. Among these were farmers 
and home makers. Why should not the 
schoolhouse door swing open to all who wish 
to benefit by improving their own happiness 
and efficiency through more information? 
They help pay the bill. The schoolhouse 
belongs to all. Was there ever a time when 
people were more in need of the help in 
making adjustments which the school can 
give by adult education classes? 

The fact remains that education is a proc- 
ess continuous with life. It is not something 
which begins automatically at the age of 
five and ends abruptly at the age of 21. 

We are moving in the right direction when 
we pay heed to the whole development of 
childhood, when we marshal science to the 
aid of our affections in solving the problems 
of childhood, when we spotlight the impor- 
tance of the preschool age, and when we de- 
mand the safeguards which are beyond the 
parents’ reach and which society must pro- 
vide for children’s welfare. 

As parents and teachers, we are moving 
in the right direction when we join hands 
in helping the babies of the home to become 
pupils of the school easily and smoothly. We 
must not relinquish this program of studying 
childhood. We are building better than we 
know as we make it possible for our children 
to have a chance in the adventure of life 
and to be equipped to have life and have it 
abundantly. We are moving in the direction 
of human progress when we make it Possible 
for children to excel their parents. 
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HE greatest ultimate economy without 

loss of school efficiency lies in the reor- 

ganization of small school units into 
larger districts. Such districts should be of 
sufficient size and valuation to provide sta- 
bility of school administration at a reason- 
able cost. The trend in other States is defi- 
nitely in the direction of larger school dis- 
tricts. The 1931: tax levies for schools in 
2,200 school districts in Oregon range from 
less than 1 mill to 49 mills. 

Definite suggestions for economies include 
the closing of small schools whenever trans- 
portation and tuition can be provided else- 
where at less expense; whenever possible two 
or more adjoining districts merge and sup- 
port only one school; and schools with extra 
capacity offer their facilities to adjojning 
small schools at reasonable tuition. 

There are nearly 600 schools in Oregon 
with an average daily attendance for the 
year ranging from only one pupil to 10. Con- 
siderable savings can be made by closing 
many such schools and arranging for tuition 
and transportation of the pupils to adjein- 
ing districts. 

This is not always possible because of dis- 
tance or poor roads, while many small schools 
are justified even though the cost per pupil 
is very high. 

The ratio of pupils per teacher should be 
increased where practicable; small school 
buildings in larger school systems should be 
closed temporarily when pupils can be ac- 
commodated in other buildings economically; 
and the costs of transportation, supplies, 
maintenance, cost of instruction, and equip- 
ment should be carefully scrutinized for every 
possible saving. 

It is significant that teachers’ salaries in 
Oregon are low in comparison with adjoin- 
ing States, and drastic and permanent cuts 
would result in serious damage to Oregon 
education. It is, therefore, recommended 
that any necessary salary rveadjustments be 
made as temporary expedients only and with 
definite plans for ultimately returning to 
present schedules. 

Several school boards are now offering low 
tuition to pupils from adjoining small schools 
in districts unable to support a separate 
school next year. Recent reports from county 
superintendents indicate that many small 
districts are merging with adjoining districts 
to support only one school at a greatly re- 
duced total cost. 
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